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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Sacurday in 
BosToNn, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, ] 

Jcuta Warp Howe, 

Many A. LIVERMORE, 

Mre. H. M. T. CurLer, t Occasional 

Louisa M. ALcort, [ Contributors. 
' 


Editors. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Lie B. C. WYMAN, J 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 

TeuMs—#2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
or three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Civus Rates—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 

re for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s JoURNAL for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

|. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 

ost-otlice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until yr is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





DREAMS. 





BY ALICE TRUMBULL LEARNED. 





Weary and sick with summer’s heat and glare, 

And longing for a breath of cooler air 

And country fields, I turned my eyes to where 

Beside my desk there stands an empty chair, 
And you were there. 


I saw you, and my griefs seemed light to bear; 

I saw you, and the world again grew fair; 

And did you come, divining my despair, 

To lighten by your presence all my care? 
Dear, were you there? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


College degrees are just now being given 
alike to men and women without any pub- 
lie outery against the fair sex, or evena 
hint that they are ‘tout of their sphere,” or 
“usurping the rights” of the other sex. 
So much is gained. But these young 
women, who in the world of letters hold 
B. A. and M. A., and even LL. D., are 
under the law held as the equals of luna- 
tics and idiots, and of male felons in prison. 
Such men and such women are alike de- 
nied the right to vote! 
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The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘*We 
have before us reports of commencement 
exercises of a large number of leading 
literary institutions, seminaries, normal 
schools, and colleges, where both sexes 
are given equal opportunities, and in more 
than three-fourths of them the girls have 
carried off the honors. It would seem as 
if such facts might well set young men to 
thinking. When the doors of all the lead- 
ing institutions of learning in this country 
are thrown as wide open to the girls as 
now to the boys, there has got to be some 
old-fashioned studying done by the young 
men, or they will have to stand back and 
listen to salutatories and valedictories de- 
livered by their sisters and sweethearts, 
and witness class prizes carried off by 
curly-headed girls of whom it used to be 
said they could not master higher mathe- 
matics and abstruse science.” 





—e-o-o—____—_ 


After a hundred years of so-called ‘*pro- 
tection” of women by men in Massachu- 
setts, seduction has at last been made a 
crime, punishable by fine, or imprison- 
ment, or both. ‘The bill was reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in defer- 
ence to an overwhelming expression of 
public opinion largely due to the friends 
of woman suffrage. The House Judiciary 
Committee pocketed the bill after it passed 
the senate, and proposed to add, in the 
dying moments of the session, an amend- 
ment exempting persons under twenty-one 
years of age from its provisions. But 
thanks to the timely and effective efforts of 
Senator Morse, the conspiracy was de- 
feated. When the House took up the bill 
last Wednesday, Gen. Hazard Stevens, of 
Boston, asked why a person under twenty- 
one years of age should be authorized to 
commit a crime which was punished in 
persons of that age andover. He opposed 
the amendments of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and hoped the bill would be passed as 
it came from the Senate. Mr. Lord, of 
Plymouth, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, said they did not think it wise 
to punish a minor who might commit an 
offence in a moment of indiscretion. Mr. 
Smith, of Worcester, believed the amend- 
ment should be rejected. Young persons 
Should be punished as much as older ones. 
The same view was taken by Messrs Mills 
of Williamstown, Stevens of Boston, Lar- 
Tabee of Melrose, Bailey of Everett, and 





Cross of Mattapoisett. ‘The amendments 
were rejected and the bill engrossed. 





—e-o-o—__- 


The thanks of the women of Massachu- 
setts are due to Senator Elijah A. Morse 
and his coadjutors for this much needed 
act of legislation. If properly enforced by 
the courts, it will save hundreds of young 
girls from ruin, and will create a higher 
standard of morals among young men. 
‘The passage of this bill will mark an epoch 
in the history of legislation. 


nae 
The Chicago Sunday Times lately de- 
voted one of its broad pages to an enumera- 
tion of the various philanthropic associa- 
tions, literary clubs, etc., carried on by 
the women of Chicago, and a brief de- 
scription of the work done by these so- 
cieties. It isa wonderful summary, and a 
powerful argument for woman suffrage. 
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Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs has addressed 
a letter to the Mayor of Brooklyn, urging 
the appointment of one or more women in 
the list of fifteen members of the Brook- 
lyn Board of Education which Mayor 
Whitney will make before July 1. Dr. 
Storrs says: ‘There are abundant pre- 
cedents for such appointments, elsewhere 
if not here, and where the experiment has 
been tried, the value of the counsel and in- 
fluence of earnest and educated women in 
the supervision of public schools has been 
placed beyond dispute. ... In our city 
there are 49 male teachers, with 1,415 fe- 
male; a proportion of one man to nearly 
twenty-nine women. When the number of 
the women engaged in instruction so im- 
mensely preponderates, it seems to me a 
matter of common fairness, as well as of 
wise expediency, that some share in the 
general oversight and administration of 
the schools should be in the hands of their 
own sex.” Dr. Storrs calls attention to 
the ability with which many of the city’s 
public charitable institutions, founded and 
managed by women, are conducted, and 
says in conclusion: ‘*While [ have no ad- 
verse criticism to make on the present 
management of our public schools, I do 
not feel the force of the suggestion that 
‘what is well enough should be let alone.’ 
It appears to me entirely certain that the 
presence of some cultured women in the 
Board would make all that is good better, 
by adding to the wisdom of the councils of 
the Board, to the generous and sustained 
enthusiasm of its spirit, and to the general 
vigor and efticiency with which public in- 
struction is carried on. I most earnestly 
hope, therefore, that you will accede to 
the request of the many petitioners whose 
paper is already before you.” 
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Miss Grace Brewer, the colored girl 
graduate at the Vincennes (Ind.) public 
school whose eight white schoolmates re- 
fused to graduate with her, has received 
from the Kokomo Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation a beautiful silk badge, accompanied 
by the following letter :— 

The members of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of Kokomo, Ind., tender Miss 
Grace Brewer, of Vincennes, Ind., their 
hearty congratulations on this her en- 
trance, as a pupil from the public schools 
of Indiana, into the active life that awaits 
her. LAURA G. SCOFIELD, President. 

Nora E. 'T. GRAUSE, Secretary. 


Qa-On 
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The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
desire to thank the friends who have so 
kindly returned their copies of June 5, and 
also for the friendly words that came with 
them. ‘They do us good. 
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The question has been raised whether it 
is well to interfere with the ‘‘freedom of 
contract” between women and their em- 
ployers. ‘The same general reasoning ap- 
plies in this case as in the case of men. 
Sometimes legal interference is desirable, 
oftener it is not. Each specific case must 
be decided upon its own merits. For in- 
stance, the ordinance requiring employers 
to provide seats for their saleswomen was 
prompted by purely philanthropic motives. 
It benefits the health of saleswomen, and 
seldom leads any employer to dismiss them 
and employ men instead. It is of undoubt- 
ed advantage. The ten-hour law for wom- 
en is urged by some persons from humane 
motives, to benefit women; and by others 
from more selfish motives, in the hope 
that it will lead to the employment of 
men in place of women. It is an open 
question whether this law does more good 
or harm, and the advocates of suffrage 
naturally take widely differing views of it. 





The effort now making against the pit- 
brow women in England is different in 
principle. It does not seek to secure short- 
er hours or easier conditions of work for 
the women who wheel the coal, but to 
prohibit their employment altogether. Its 
motive is purely selfish, as the work, 
though hard, is exceptionally healthy. A 
copy of the journal issued by the English 
“Vigilance Assoviation for the Defence of 
Personal Rights,” lately received at this 
office, contains pictures of two of the pit- 
brow women, photographed in costume. 
The dress, which has been objected to as 
indecorous, is very much like an old-fash- 
ioned gymnastic suit. It consists of a 
loose jacket, and a skirt of good length, 
showing a few inches of the serge trousers 
below it. The person is entirely protected, 
and the costume much prettier than the 
ordinary fashionable dress of women. 

chosdiliaiaibinadrartinanel 

The International Record of Charities and 
Corrections,for June,prints an extract from 
an ‘Address on Some of the Preventable 
Causes of Insanity,” by Dr. John B. Gray, 
delivered at Utica. He says: 

**In all the range of human affairs, there 
is no neglect, no wrong, no cruelty, that 
compares with the neglect and ignorance 
associated with motherhood. ‘The facts of 
experience show that this neglect and ig- 
norance constitute a direct cause of insan- 
ity in a large number of cases, and in a 
vast many more an indirect cause, by first 
breaking down the general health.” 

Dr. Gray suggests the organization of an 
Association ‘‘for the Better Protection of 
Maternity,” which shall have for its ob- 
jects “instruction and aid in maternal du- 
ties.” He adds: 

“T would suggest the employment of 
suitable women of the same social class, to 
do the housework and be paid for it by the 
association—the association (under the no- 
tice of a physician in all cases) to furnish 
such aid. It would not be a public, but a 





private and unpretentious mode of work. | 


If women knew that they would have all 
needed care, not in a hospital, with its nec- 
essary publicity and separation from home, 
but in their own homes, what a burden 
would be lifted, what health saved, and 
what insanity prevented! For at least a 
month after child-birth, no woman should 
be subject to toil or worry, and surely not 
to want of food and care. I have heard 
the wail of sorrow come up from too many 
households to keep silent. I have looked 
into the meaningless eyes of too many 
mothers, lost by neglect, to stay my voice.” 
oo eemmnemene 


There are at present five ladies enrolled 
as members of the Law Department of 
Michigan University. ‘Two of them will 
graduate this summer, having successfully 
completed the prescribed course. At the 





compared with the simple flannel shirts 
(often sleeveless) and trousers of the boys. 
Noteven a vest to impede the nervous action 
of the quick run or flying jump. So long 
as this inequality of dress is so conspicu- 
ous will the average strength of woman 
be to man’s as two to three. 





Currants dipped in iced water are excel- 
lent to allay thirst. 





Now the ladies who go into the country 
will get their own pine and spruce tips, 
‘and bring them home to be made up in 


the fascinating little sofa cushions or silk | 


bags tied with decorated satin ribbons and 
dispensing aromas through, the rooms, of 
pine woods with their healing balsamic 
odors. Many have pillows of pine-needles 
to sleep upon every night, renewing the 
supply each summer. 





It is significant to hear young girls fre- 
quently asked what they are going to do 
for a career, as boys are accustomed to be 
questioned. The daughters of those op- 
posed to equal suffrage are studying to ap- 
pear in public, as readers or singers, or to 
practise some profession—as freely as the 
children of those who advocate the injus- 
tice of the present laws. Lady remon- 
strants do not hesitate to engage in public 
affairs—Old South preservation funds, re- 
formatory institutions, charitable associa- 
tions, Sunday and secular school organi- 
zations,—all agencies working for good 
and the ultimate equality of the sexes. 

Men of probity deplore the influence of 
the saloon in polities, and desire to have it 
superseded by temperance, honesty, and 
purity. Yet they will not favor the surest 
means of bringing the change about. 
Giving to women the right to vote intro- 
duces a moral element which politicians 
will yet acknowledge, even if as a dernier 
ressort. 





The woman who can abide Dr. Dexter’s 
insinuations and outspoken words, week 
after week, against her capability of dis- 
cerning between right and wrong, and his 
constant opposition of her right to vote 
even in church measures, must be as much 
of a curiosity as the editor of the Con- 
gregationalist himself. He well illustrates 


| what President Barnard, of Columbia, de- 


class election their ‘‘brothers-in-law” hon- | 


ored the ladies and themselves by placing 
both ladies upon the list of class officers,— 
one being chosen poet and the other secre- 
tary of the class of ’86. 
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The bill in relation to the hours of labor 
for women and children has been finally 
lost in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
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NIBS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is asensible custom (and more and 
more may it obtain)—that of ladies and 
young girls removing their hats at con- 
certs, lectures, and similar places of enter- 
tainment. 





It is not a sensible custom at such places, 
for women to retain seats adjacent to 
them for other people who are expected 
to arrive later. It seems especially bar- 
barous to keep them for men, when weary 
women are standing or searching in vain 
for an available seat. 





Talk about the demoralizing effects of a 
Spanish bull-fight, and then witness the 
publicity given to the doings of Harvard 
students passing a whole night in the dis- 
graceful exhibition of fighting fowls, com- 
mencing at nine Saturday evening and 
finishing at five the following Sunday 
morning! Seven rounds were fought in 
this forced battle of birds, in which four- 
teen were ruthlessly slaughtered, while 
the students, belonging to the wealthy and 
cultured (?) classes, the public prints in- 
form us, shouted themselves hoarse in 
wild delight. ‘This is a good preparation 
for the rowdy element in polities, which 
is not always to be traced to the ignorant, 
uncultured, foreign-born voter. And this 
is the college which refuses to admit the 
refining influence of women into her class- 
rooms and lecture-halls. Comment is un- 
necessary. 





Watch a game of lawn-tennis. See the 
heavily-weighted dresses of the girls as 





clares ‘the alinost unconquerable tenden- 
cy of the human mind to cling to the con- 
viction that the thing which long has been, 
ought to be.” 





Some people, like the crab, prefer to 
move backwards rather than forwards, and 
slowly bring up the rear in the march of 
human progress. M. P.N. 


SUFFRAGE 


or 


WORK IN OHIO. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio’ 


Woman Suffrage Association Mrs. Sarah 
M. Perkins, as State lecturer, made an en- 
couraging report of meetings held in Cleve- 
land, Painesville, Columbus, Toledo, Ober- 
lin, Sylvania, Willoughby, Ostrander. and 
West Farmington, all with encouraging 
results. Mrs. Perkins adds: 


These nine lectures are but a beginning. 
Every county in the State, and we have 
eighty-eight counties, should be reached 
the coming year. Leaflets should be 
scattered broadcast; the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL and the Western papers should be 
taken by the few believers. ‘These papers 
when read should be sent out as missiona- 
ry documents. Young people should be 
interested. ‘The children should be taught 
the holy principle of right and justice to 
women. We give freely of our money to 
educate the Chinese and the Japanese; we 
send them teachers to instruct them in the 
gospel. Is it not just as important to send 
this gospel of equality to every county in 
Ohio? When our dollars are called for, 
should we not give them freely for this 
home missionary work? When, by the laws 
of Ohio, a little girl may consent legally 
to her own ruin at the early age of ten 


| years, no matter if her seducer be fifty 


years old, it is high time that every virtu- 


| ous woman should cry out, ‘For shame!” 





and demand better laws and better law- 
makers. ‘That reform will never come till 
woman has the ballot. Too long have the 
rights of one-half the people been ignored. 
What God hath joined together has been 
put asunder at the ballot-box, and the result 
is rum, ruin and disorder. The great moral 
reserved forces must come to the front to 
save the nations. We have heard the cry, 
over and over, “God bless the women!” 
Now we see that many of those who cry this 
the loudest are willing to leave the matter 
wholly with God and the angels, and for- 
get to lend a hand. 

We cry, “God bless the men!” and we 
are willing to help them to attain the 
blessing of better laws and better law- 
makers. For this we will organize our 
forces, asking the blessing of heaven upon 
every effort. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss MURFREE is at present among the 
Tennessee Mountains. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER Stowe has just 
passed her seventy-fifth birthday. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE is to 
lecture for the Norwich, N. Y., Woman 
Suffrage Club, July 11. 

Miss WorMLYy, of Newport, is an- 
nounced as the translator of the Balzac 
novels now coming out in English dress. 


Mrs. VAN Corr has been holding reviy- 
al services at Denver, Col., where between 
500 and 600 persons have joined the church. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE gave the ad- 
dress at the recent Commencement of the 
Howard Collegiate Institute. More than 
tive hundred persons were present. 


Mrs. MARY EMILY DAWSON is the first 
lady surgeon to be admitted as licentiate in 
Ireland. She received the privilege after 
four days’ examination at the [rish College 
of Surgeons. 

THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN has given 
the sword of the late King Alfonso to the 

toyal Escort Horse Guards of Madrid, 
having had inscribed on it, “Guard the 
sword of him you guarded in life.” 


Miss MAry HELEN FERGUSON, who late- 
ly died in Jacksonville, Florida, was a 
young journalist of marked ability, and be- 
came the editor of the New York American 
Queen, now Town Topics, before she was 
twenty-tive. She was born in Norfolk, Va. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. GIrrorD has opened a 
Sheltering Home for Animals in the sub- 
urbs of Boston, for the reception of waifs 
and strays and the gratuitous care of sick 
dogs. She pays all the expenses. A sim- 
ilar institution exists in Paris. 

Miss LUCAS, in 1743, brought to Charles- 
ton, S. C., some indigo seeds from the 
West Indies, which were used as an experi- 
ment. It proved so satisfactory that sev- 
eral Carolina planters turned their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of indigo, and stud- 
ied the art of extracting the dye. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has sent an autograph 
letter to the parents of Miss Louise Jour- 
neaux, the beroine of the Jersey boating 
adventure, congratulating them on the 
rescue and safety of their daughter. She 
has also sent a message and a sum of 
money to Miss Journeaux. 


Mrs. A. W. ROLLINs has written for 
Harper’s Monthly a paper describing a 
camping-out trip through Yellowstone 
ark. The article is based upon her own 
experience of last summer, but has been 
so arranged as to serve as a guide to all 
tourists through the Park. It will be 
called ‘The Three Tetons.” 


Mrs. GOVERNOR WALLACE, of Indiana, 
suggested the character of the mother in 
‘*Ben-Hur,” the celebrated novel written 
by her step-son, Gen. Lew Wallace, and is 
the original of that remarkable portrait. 
Mrs. Wallace, despite her advanced age, is 
very active in suffrage and temperance 
work, and is also much beloved in her 
family. 

MME. Boucicaut, widow of the proprie- 
tor of the dry goods emporium Bon 
Marché, who has contributed 150,000 frances 
for the propo-ed Pasteur Institute, has 
long been known for her charity. She has 
endowed schools in her native town of 
Gergy, and founded a home for old people 
at Chatillon.” In recognition of her philan- 
thropic activity, the Société Nationale d’ En- 
couragement au Bien has conferred on her 
the “*civic crown.” 

Miss ALLEGRA EGGLESTON, daughter 
of the novelist Edward Eggleston, has re- 
turned with her father from a thirteen 
months’ stayin Europe. In addition to 
some mahogany carvings illustrating the 
death of Lycidas, she brings a large num- 
ber of pen-and-ink sketches illustrative of 
the spirit of Direr’s wood-engravings. She 
proposes to apply Diirer’s method to pen- 
and-ink illustrations of scenes from life and 
from books, which can then be reproduced 
in fac-simile by photo-engraving. 


Miss CLEVELAND replies thus to the in- 
quiries of the Critic about her forthcom- 
ing story, ‘‘The Long Run: ‘As to the 
so-called novel published by the Dickersons 
of Detroit, there is but little to be said. 
The utmost that can be said of it is, that it 
is a little summer story written several 
years ago, once in the hands of a pub- 
lisher, but recalled when my duties in 
public life commenced. Since their termi- 
nation I have given it to Mr. Dickerson. 
It should not be called a ‘novel.’ It is 
wholly unambitious of such a name.” 
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LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON WOMAN'S WORK. 


When I was a member of a State Legis- 
lature, no subject perplexed me more than 
that of the legal restrictions placed on 
women’s work, or proposed for that end. 
They were of various kinds, from limita- 
tion of hours to the provision of seats for 
sitting down in retail shops. In some 
cases these plans came from the best 
friends of women; it was argued that their 
physiological condition required peculiar 
safeguards, and that it was for the welfare 
of the State that its women should be 
healthy. In other cases they came from 
those who really wished to impede the em- 
ployment of women, yet contrived to use 
the same argument of safety and protec- 
tion. Nor was it easy to establish the mat- 
ter on any clear principle, between these 
motives. Every so-called safeguard of 
women really has an objectionable side, if 
they are to compete on equal terms with 
men in the labor market. 
dealer to provide seats for all women 
whom he employs, and it makes a reason 
why he should prefer men, for whom he 
does not have to provide these seats. Limit 
the number of hours weekly during which 
women may work, and it tempts the head 
of the establishment to employ the other 
sex, which does not put him under that re- 
striction. Broadly it may be stated that 
every advantage guaranteed by law to a 
woman as an employee proves a disadvan- 
tage to her as a competitor for employ- 
ment. At which side ought a legislator to 
look? 

The same question has repeatedly come 

up in England, where one of woman's 
best friends, the late Professor Henry 
Faweett, always took the ground that this 
kind of protection harmed woman instead 
of helping her. “If it is found,” says he, 
in the British Quarterly for April, 1869, 
“that the women engaged in any particu- 
lar kind of work are in an unsatisfactory 
condition, some well-intentioned persons 
instantly suggest that this work be for- 
bidden them by law.” ‘Social customs 
and legal enactments,” he elsewhere says, 
“combine to discourage women of every 
class from earning their livelihood... . 
Sometimes they find that laws have been 
passed prohibiting them from certain kinds 
of work.” Accordingly he opposed, in 
1874, the bill of Mr. Cross restricting the 
hours during which women should be em- 
ployed. ‘This he did on the broad ground 
that anything which was a restriction on 
the labor of women, as distinct from that 
of men, must operate against the former 
in the labor markets even if the enactment 
was originally intended to benefit the 
weaker sex. Several references to this sub- 
ject will be found in his ‘*Essays and Lee- 
tures,” published conjointly with his wife, 
Millicent Garrett Faweett, in 1872, and 
also in his ‘‘Memoirs,” lately prepared by 
Leslie Stephen. 

In this country the especial advocates 
of woman’s rights have taken no clear and 
consistent ground on the principle thus in- 
volved. In a late number of a woman’s 
newspaper there is printed with applause 
a speech from a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, in which he complains 
that during the previous year the House 
voted down, two to one, the “minor and 
the woman” bill, which was a measure to 
lessen the long hours of drudgery for a 
helpless class that they might have a little 
more time for improvement.” ‘This was 
refused, he says, on the ground of dollars 
and cents. ‘The shallow argument was 
used that it interfered with the right of 
contract, when the intelligent know that 
people depending on their labor must take 
what they can get, or starve. Noright of 
contract exists except on the side of the 
employer.’ Yet when precisely this pro- 
tection is attempted in England for the 
women who wheel coal in the collieries, 
this same newspaper quotes approvingly 
the speeches of those who opposed the bill 
as interfering with the right of free em- 
ployment. Which principle is correct? I 
confess that it is as yet for me one of the 
unsolved problems in regard to this great 
subject. 

It is certain that in England great 
abuses have been rectified by direct inter- 
ference in behalf of women on the part of 
Parliament. Fifty years ago it was a 
common thing for young women to be em- 
ployed in English coal mines, dragging 
tubs of coal weighing three hundred 
pounds through underground passages, 
the girls so occupied going on their hands 
and knees, and wearing no garment but a 
ragged pair of trousers. At last this state 
of things was brought fully to the notice 
of Parliament, and the employment was 
prohibited. Here was a case where the 
public health and morals absolutely re- 
quired interference, and yet this was di- 
rectly counter to Professor Fawcett’s theo- 
ry.% The interference undoubtedly restrict- 
ed for a time the free competition of wom- 
en in industry. Now, it seems, there is 
similar dissatisfaction with the present 
employment of women in collieries, which 
consists in wheeling loads of coal outside 


Oblige a retail | 
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Bloomer dress, which is still criticised as 
indelicate. I know too little of the facts 
to criticise the action in this last case; but 
it sufficiently illustrates my complaint that 
the question has never been settled, nor 
even fully discussed, on its own merits. 
On the one side, Professor Fawcett’s 
position is clear; he would have no refer- 
ence to sex in labor legislation, leaving 
the whole thing to solve itself. On the 
other side, the position is equally consis- 
tent of those who hold, with Gail Hamil 
ton and others, that woman was never in- 
tended to be a bread-earner; and that if 
she is placed at disadvantage by legisla- 
tion, it is because she is where she has no 
business to be. ‘The difficulty with this 
last position is that while logically tena- 
ble, and so far strong, it is practically in- 
consistent with facts. Women, all the 
world over, contribute nearly one-half the 
workers for bread; even in far-off Japan, 
it seems, eight million men are employed 
in agricultural labor, and seven million 
women, this comprising nearly half the 
national population (Science, May 21, 1886). 
On the other hand, will Professor Faw- 
cett’s theory sustain itself against such 
facts as those of the English coal-mines? I 
confess to being still in doubt as to the 
generAl principle; but in the meantime it 
seems safer, on the whole, to legislate too 
little than too much. My impression is 
that what has lately been said by an able 
writer in regard to manual laborers is yet 
more true of women—that they must not 
be aided by increasing their sense of de- 
pendence, but by increasing their sense of 
independence.—T. W. H., in Harper’s Ba- 
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WOMAN’S PROGRESS IN IOWA. 


Des MOINEs, Iowa, JUNE 9, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women of lowa are nothing daunted 
by the non-action of the Legislature last 
winter. They were too selfish to do jus- 
tice to thousands of their constituency. 
Many of the best men and women of our 
State placed themselves on record for an 
amendment to our constitution giving 
women the right to vote. Yet the mem- 
bers accepted the courtesies of the ladies 
of the capital city, and then coolly ignored 
them. But the action of the General As- 
sembly is as if it had never been, and 
women continue to advance in the profes- 
sions, and especially in educational posi- 
tions. In the West Des Moines High 











the mine, the laborers wearing a sort of 


School the class graduating June 4 num- 
bered fifteen, thirteen girls and two boys. 
The principal, Prof. R. D. Jones, gave his 
class an impetus to do something unique 
in their graduating exercises. Instead of 
the usual Greek and Latin, they took up 
the topics of the day, and gave two sym- 
posiums, one on the “Woman Question” 
and the other on “Labor and Capital.” 
Out of the fifteen, oniy two would take the 
negative side of the woman question; and 
it was with great reluctance that these 
young ladies consented. ‘To the credit of 
the boys, neither would discuss ‘the 
wrong side,” as they expressed it. The 
subjects were: 

**Woman in History and in Other Lands.” 

**What She has Done.” 

‘**Woman as Housekeeper.” 

‘*Woman in the Professions.” 

**Limitations of Woman.” 

“Open the Gates.” 

The papers were all bright and sugges- 
tive. Inthe seven minutes allowed each, 
they gave variety of points and facts. 
The professor was wise when he suggested 
the subjects, for he has given these fifteen 
young, inquiring minds a bias. They dis- 
covered many things they might otherwise 
never have known, and an abiding interest 
in woman’s work in the world has been 
awakened in their minds. One of the 
girls, in conversation, was heard to say: 

‘*We girls are strong-minded to the ex- 
tent of seeking to lead a life of usefulness 
rather than a purposeless existence.” 

They seem to have decided views of 
what they shall do in the future. Miss 
Alice Clark, the editor of their school 
journal, hopes to enter Wellesley next 
autumn. Miss Mason has been offered a 
position in the Osceola schools, and will 
probably accept it. ‘The other members 
have marked out their course of study with 
a fixed purpose sure to win success. ‘This 
same class invited Rev. Dr. Frisbie, of the 
First Congregational Church, to preach 
their baccalaureate sermon. He accepted, 
inviting the school board and all friends 
of the class to his church, the same one in 
which the Woman’s Congress was held 
last year. From the same pulpit occupied 
by the women of the Congress, Dr. Frisbie 
gave a strong, eloquent sermon. He said: 

**At the close of these long, hard years of 
study, we find here all the girls who started 
with the class, save one removed by death. 
And of the boys, these two! All the others 
seem to have dropped out by the way- 
side.” 

The same large-hearted divine preached 
a sermon two weeks ago from the words, 
“] am not ashamed of Christ.” “If an 
election was to be held in Iowa to-day, 
to decide the question, ‘Is religion the 


best thing for the people? I believe it 
would be decided in the negative, because 
only male citizens are allowed to vote. 
You know,” he said, looking straight into 
the faces of Gov. Larrabee and the judges 
of the Federal and State Supfeme Courts, 
who were listening with marked interest, 
‘**you know that insane persons, children, 
and women are deemed incompetent to 
vote.” He expressed his belief that the 
moral elevation of the nation depended 
upon woman. 

With the close of this school year, Prof. 
Jones severs his connection with public 
school work in this city. He will probably 
enter upon college work. His resignation 
was accepted by the School Board with re- 
gret. Prof. Jones has brought up our High 
School to a nobler standard than any other 
in our State. He will carry with him the 
progressive qualities which will place him 
in the front rank of successful educators. 
Our School Board, with their usual breadth 
of thought and appreciation of woman's 
capacity, have elected to the position just 
vacated by Prof. Jones, Mrs. Morrow, one 
of our most highly educated teachers. Our 
City Superintendent, Mrs. L. M. Wilson, 
has been unanimously re-elected, and her 
work highly commended. One gentleman 
was heard to remark, “I see no reason 
why Mrs. Wilson should not be our next 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.” “Why not?’ say the intelligent 
people of Iowa. A graceful tribute was 
paid to her work and worth by Prof. 
Jones in his address to the graduating 
class of the High School. He said: 

**Young ladies, if any of you fear lest 
you may be hampered or restricted in your 
work because you are women, remember 
that you live in the noble State of Iowa, 
whose schools are second to none, that 
you live in the capital of lowa, whose 
schools rank as among the best in the 
State, and that the people of this capital 
city have entrusted their dearest interests, 
the education of their children, the over- 
sight and direction of all the educational 
forces, toa woman, a broad-minded, noble- 
souled, great-hearted woman, a woman 
who commands respect not only by her 
official position, but by her good judgment, 
and whose heart is as large as ber brain. 
Young ladies, prove your worth. ‘The 
gates are open!” 

I must not forget the important item of 
salaries. Mrs. Wilson receives $1,800, 
and Mrs. Morrow $1,300. and Miss Lizzie 
Mathews, Superintendent of the Training 
School, and the teachers and principals of 
the eighty schools of Des Moines—all 
women with two exceptions—are paid in 
proportion. 

We were much pleased, at the close of 
the commencement exercises of the train- 
ing school, to see the Superintendent, Miss 
Mathews, walk gracefully to the front, 
and in language, choice, affectionate, and 
thoroughly appreciative, present the di- 
plomas to the young ladies who have done 
effective work. Miss Mathews’ Training 
School consists of three large rooms filled 
with the ‘twee ones.’’ Here she trains each 
year six young ladies in primary teaching. 
Here is laid the foundation of our educa- 
tional pyramid, and this important work 
is given entirely into the hands of women. 

M.S. ORWIG. 


+o 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND MATRIMONY. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

There is a great cry echoing throughout 
the land from press, pulpit, and platform, 
concerning the increasing triviality of the 
matrimonial tie and the ease and frequency 
with which it is severed. Statistics are 
brought to bear upon the fact that the li- 
cense of divorce is exerted more and more 
frequently, and the situation is eloquently 
deplored. 

But the necessity that impels this de- 
structive legal dispensation is not equally 
investigated. A better means to remedy 
this growing evil would be to dig down to 
the root of the matter and remove the par- 
asitic causes of separation, rather than to 
spread the blight by making it ineradica- 
ble. While many are urging legislation 
to fasten more securely the fetters of the 
conjugal bond, comparatively few are en- 
gaged in discovering the general motives 
for separation. ‘The fact is, the structure 
of matrimony which man has built, has 
been always based upon the subjugation 
of woman, and its code of laws has been 
formulated upon the ancient patriarchal 
plan of supreme monarchy. Does this 
well apply in a modern republic? 

There is one distinctive peculiarity of 
American law; that while all other practi- 
cal science has undergone gradual im- 
provement, the legal institution still runs 
in the same narrow groove that was prim- 
itively described, and actually prides it- 
self upon its old English conservatism. 
So long as it is according to order for the 
husband to coerce the wife either morally 
or physically, just so long will the dis- 
puted sceptre create contention; and until 
they shall sit side by side, enthroned to- 
gether, there will be continued usurpation 
and rebellion against the pretender. 

God’s law says, ‘‘Male and female cre- 
ated He them,” and said unto them, ‘*Be 





fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
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earth, and subdue it and have dominion 
over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.” And the clergy have latterly 
come to respect this natural, obvious law 
of the divine creation, and omit the obso- 
lete obligation of the bride ‘‘tou obey.” 
But in practical, Jegal relation, we find 
that the wife is still submitted to the dis- 
position of her husband, and ceases, from 
the time of her marriage, to be a free-will 
agent. She relinquishes her name, her 
very identity, so far as legal representa- 
tion is concerned; and becomes merely an 
insignificant nonentity in the shape of Mr. 
Somebody’s wife! And so far has this 
monopoly obtained that even her single 
sisters are not permitted either to plead or 
to proclaim as **We, the people.” 

At first, the young, inexperienced girl, 
bewitched by the glamour of love, accepts 
its rosy chain, as a mere garland of flow- 
ers, and happy indeed is she who has 
chosen aright, and never feels the touch 
of its invisible fetters. But it may chance 
that a rude hand shall dash aside the love- 
ly bloom and reveal the hard shackles that 
manacle her for life. Then, with a bitter 
spirit, born of desperation and despair, she 
seeks redress at law, and claims release as 
justice. 

Others, with less sense of right, are 
blinded by their apparent position of de- 
pendence, and many deluded damsels, in a 
mistaken effort for amelioration, so lower 
their standard of womanhood as to sur- 
render to the highest bidder, forgetting, if 
they ever reflected, that annexation for 
protection is always fatal to the cause of 
freedom. ‘The terrible picture of love sti- 
fled at the hymeneal altar, and the conse- 
quent sin of subsequent unfaithfulness, fill 
the chapter of every-day life. 

One of the greatest incentives to matri- 
monial dissension is the natural spirit of 
resistance to wrong. When a woman is 
placed by marriage in a disadvantageous 
position of inferiority, where her husband 
may exert superior power, he is too often 
tempted to abuse his prerogative, and 
sometimes a revolt ensues. 
aptly says, ‘It takes the legal matrimonial 
contract to properly develop the first-class 
tyrant male or female.”” He mentions a 
man who “had deferred to his daughter 
more often than to his wife, over whom 
your conventional small autocrat is always 
victorious.” Women generally yield to 
love and kindness, but ill-treatment kin- 
dles the smouldering spark of resentment, 
and at last a general conflagration dis- 
perses the dissenting twain. 

Many more good women are estranged 
from their husbands by their ignoble posi- 
tion of pecuniary dependence than statis- 
tics record. When a noble woman is ne- 
cessitated to appeal to a selfish husband 
for every penny she spends, she begins to 
dream of independence, and as soon as she 
verifies her vision by some smart stroke of 
industry, he is jealous of her success, of 
her possessions, and of her comparative 
freedom. 

But equal suffrage will uphold the co- 
partnership of marriage, and strengthen 


the institution instead of undermining it, | 


as some misinformed people suppose. 
When woman shall be legally raised to the 
level of man, she will command the re- 
spect due to equals, instead of being con- 
sidered inferior. Fathers, brothers, and 
husbands now look lightly upon their fe- 
male relatives, who are in a measure com- 
pelled to stand beneath them; and thus 
they are easily led to think that women 
are in their right place after all. But 
when man and woman shall become equal 
in practical purpose and power, this dis- 
parity will cease, and they shall rule hand 
in hand, and the reign will endure forever- 
more. SOPHIE M. SPRINGER. 
Chester, Pa. 
ee +S a 
NOT 1HE FAIR THING, 


R15 SMOND, Ky., June 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the late Irish Home Rule meeting in 
New York City, many prominent Ameri- 
can men sat upon the platform to express 
their sympathy, and Gov. Hill, of New 
York, said they had met to help the Irish 
in their ‘‘struggle for the dear and inher- 
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beginning of time. But never, until now 
have the men of any nation ever allowed 
foreign men to rule over their Wom. 
en. Englishmen govern English women: 
Frenchmen govern French women ; Duteh. 
men govern Dutch women; while Ameri. 
can men and the most ignorant classes of 
men from every European nation, govern 
American women. American men are the 
first in the world to extend to foreign mey 
equal power with themselves to hold the 
women of their own flesh and blood jy 
legal subjection. The wives of heathen 
monarchs sit by their sides upon iinperig) 
thrones, and exercise equal legal power 
with their husbands in the government of 
their people. In these United States, for. 
eign men sit by the side of our American 
men upon the throne, while their wives 
stand at the feet of both, asking for lega) 
protection for themselves and their chi). 
dren. 

Our surroundings are dark, but the wo. 
men of these United States need not de. 
spair of being delivered from the lega) 
domination of men. Many American men, 
inspired by the example of Christ in a). 
lowing His church to reign with Him, 
now refuse to rule over their wives, and 
are willing to deliver other women from 
their legal subjection. Meanwhile a rap. 
idly increasing army of women, filled with 
shame at having ever thought their Heay- 
enly Father so unjust as to desire to have 
their brothers rule over them, are w illing 
to subject themselves to ridicule by asking 
men for the ballot. They follow the ex- 
ample of their Saviour in publicly rebuk- 
ing the hypocrisy of men, in order to in- 
duce them to do unto women as they 
would be done by. By continuing to ask 
American men for the ballot, we shall in 
time awaken all intelligent men to the 


| fact that they have no moral right to pre- 


vent the women of these United States 
from voting. ‘Then every man who votes 
against woman suffrage will be doing usa 
conscious injustice. Some men will not 


| care, but men who seek to please God will 


Bret Harte | 
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ent right of a people to govern themselves, | 


a cause dear to every American heart,” etc. 
It is right for American men to feel and 
express sympathy for Irishmen in their 


struggle to escape from the rule of Eng- | 
lishmen, and to obtain their inherent right | 


to govern themselves. But what of the 
millions of native-born American women 
who are now governed by Irishmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and men of every other European 
nation? Where are the crowds of Ameri- 
can men on the platforms of our woman 
suffrage meetings to express sympathy 
for the heroic American women who have 
so long been struggling, against such tre- 
mendous odds, for their inherent right to 
govern themselves? 

The attitude of American men toward 
American women is unique. There is 
nothing singular in men’s ruling over 
women in the United States, for men have 
ruled over women in all countries from the 


} 


care very much, and where the sons of 
God lead, the children of men will follow. 
Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 


NO NORTH, NO SOUTH. 


oo 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that in the U.S. Senate debate many South- 
ern senators lately voted against allowing 
women to help form the new State of 
Washington. There were honorable ex- 
ceptions, but that was the prevailing tone 
of the Southern vote. 

It should be remembered that very little 
work has ever been done for woman suf- 
frage in the South. ‘To the great body of 
the people it is an unknown question. 
Congressmen usually take little interest 
and pay little attention to subjects which 
their constituents pass by. 

The Vermont report to the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association calls at- 
tention to the fact that comparatively little 
work has ever been done in Vermont. 
Senator Edmunds usually votes wrong on 
the question. His constituents have not 
pressed woman suffrage on his attention. 
Such facts induce me to think that the sec- 
tion of country is not responsible. Human 
nature is the same North and South. Peo- 
ple everywhere know only what they have 
learned. Reform questions are like rare 
fruits which grow only under cultivation 

In my work in Texas I have often been 
surprised at the willing acceptance of 
woman suffrage principles by persons who 
had never heard them presented before, 
and whose former habit of thought had 
been that women are by nature inferior to 
men. When woman suffrage can com- 
mand money enough to make a complete 
canvass of ‘Texas, we shall organize a live 
State Association which can raise money 
to carry on its home work and possibly to 
help others. MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 


+ 
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HON. MRS. CHAPMAN ON MUNICIPAL SUF- 
FRAGE, 


An article in opposition to parliamentary 
suffrage for women was lately contribu- 





| ted to the Nineteenth Century by the Hon. 


Mrs. Chapman. It is noteworthy that the 
few women in England who publicly take 
ground against woman suffrage are per- 
sons whom few Americans ever heard of, 
while those Englishwomen whose names 
are household words in America, like Flor- 


| ence Nightingale, Mrs. Somerville, and 
| Elizabeth Barrett Browning, have all been 


on the progressive side. 
Mrs. Chapman urges the usual objec- 
tions, which are well answered by Mrs. 


| Millicent Garrett Fawcettin the Nineteenth 


Century for May. Mrs. Chapman, however, 
feels obliged to show that none of these 
objections apply to municipal suffrage. 
Municipal suffrage is denounced by our 
‘‘remonstrants” as the worst and most dan- 
gerous form of woman suffrage, chiefly, 
no doubt, because it is the easiest to get, 
and hence they are most afraid of it. But 
in England, where it has prevailed for 
seventeen years, it is an accepted fact, and 
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po one thinks of objecting to it. The con- 
servatives stick to their habit of conced- 
ing the last inch that has been gained, and 
devoting all their energies to fighting the 
next inch. Mrs. Chapman says :-— 


But, it is often said, you have given 
women the municipal and the school board 
franchises. How anomalous and incon- 
sistent, then, to deny them the parliamen- 
tary franchise! I submit that upon the 
principles L have endeavored to set forth, 
there is no inconsistency. Municipal af- 
fairs are in their nature non-political, how- 
ever much political considerations may be 
intruded upon them. The functions are 
administrative, not legislative, and con- 
cerned with local, not national, interests ; 
they are in the nature merely of outside 
housekeeping, and it would be hard to 
find any reason in feminine nature why 
female householders should not share in 
them with male. For the election of guar- 
dians of the poor, again, and for the office 
of guardian also, the distinguishing femi- 
pine characteristics are strong qualifica- 
tions. The right administration of the 
Poor Law demands attention to details of 
housckeeping, comfort and decency, care 
of children, care of sick, and above all, 
individual discrimination in dealing with 
the very diverse cases included under the 
general term “pauper.” For all these pur- 
poses women are better fitted than men, 
and while the general conduct of busi- 
ness will no doubt be best committed to 
male guardians, no board can be truly 
complete and efficient unless some women 
serve on it. The same reasoning applies 
to the school board franchise and service 
on school boards. 





oo 


CO-OPERATION AMONG SHOP-GIRLS. 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White contributed to the 
Boston Herald some months ago a very in- 
teresting description of how the working- 
girls of this city live, and how some of 
them have contrived to better their condi- 
tion by co-operation: 

Those who live in boarding-houses are 
not comfortable, as ample accommodations 
cannot be obtained for the price the girls 
can afford to pay. ‘The houses are usually 
in unpleasant parts of the city, and the as- 
sociations are not what the girls would 
like. but it is the best they can get for the 
money. Some of them have learned the 
value of co-operation, and, by putting 
their money together, they have made very 
pretty homes for themselves, where they 
are quite independent, and live in a thor- 
oughly comfortable manner. In most 
cases, one of them will have a mother, an 
aunt, or a sister, who is so situated that 
she can come and keep house for them, 
and give her labor in return for the home. 
Little households like these are growing 
up in Boston every day, and the girls con- 
stituting them are very happy and con- 
tented. One girl, in describing the way 
she lived now, and contrasting it with the 
dull, dreary life in a boarding-house, said: 
“If [ had only bread to eat, it would taste 
sweeter under my own roof than the most 
elaborate boarding-house dinner.” This 
girl voiced the opinion of all the others who 
have tried both ways of living. Several 
years ago two young girls came to Boston 
from a country town in Massachusetts. 
They were fair specimens of genuine New 
England girls, and both of them bore 
names that Massachusetts had been famil- 
iar with from her earliest history. They 
were well educated; both of them had 
been through the public schools of their 
native town, and had there taken a course 
at “the Academy,” from which they had 
both graduated with honors. They had been 
designed as teachers by their families, but, 
unfortunately forthe plans of these worthy 
people, they had neither the slightest in- 
clination for that vocation, nor were they 
fitted for it by temperament. Fortunately, 
they recognized this fact, and, rather than 
invite failure in a profession for which they 
knew they were not suited, they packed 
their trunks, counted the money in their 
slender purses, and, brimful of courage 
and hope, turned their faces Bostonward. 
They both found positions, one as a book- 
keeper at $12 a week, the other as sales- 
woman in an establishment where she was 
Virtually forewoman, at $10 a week. At 
first they boarded, but they soon tired of 
that, then they took rooms, and got their 
meals at a restaurant—that, in some ways, 
was worse than the first plan. Finally one 
of them suggested housekeeping. They 
took a day off and went house-hunting. In 
a retired street in the old portion of Bos- 
ton, they found just what they wanted—a 
tenement of four rooms, with the added 
luxury of a bath-room, for this was just 
before the era of apartment houses. They 
sent home for pieces of furniture and bed- 
ding that they knew could be spared; a 
relative, hearing of their new departure, 
gave them a carpet for parlor and _ bed- 
room, and they set to work furnishing; 
they had a kitchen which they used also 
for a dining-room ; it had an old-fashioned 
rag-carpet on the floor; the tiny range was 
as bright as polish could make it: the table, 
standing between the two windows, was 
covered with a pretty cloth, when it wasn’t 
in use as a dining table; a bird in a pretty 
cage hung in the window, while plants 
bloomed on the window segt. The parlor 
and bed-room were furnished simply but 
prettily, the carpet was new and cheerful, 
an old-fashioned sofa was re-covered and 
with big pillows made a most comfortable 
lounging-place; there were two rocking- 
chairs, a table to hold the magazines and 
papers and books from the Public Library, 
for the girls kept up a habit of reading; 
the bed-room was jointly occupied by them, 
and there was still another room which 
they called their guest-chamber. The fun 
they had in housekeeping! It was no 
trouble to get up in the morning. and get 
the simple breakfast. ‘The baker left fresh 
rolls, the milkman left milk, and with the 
roils, a nice cup of coffee and boiled eggs, 
one omelette or a chop, the breakfast was 
pronounced better than any that they 
could get at a boarding-house; they usual- 
ly lunched at a restaurant, and the one 





who got home the earliest at night would 
get the dinner. 

After a while word came to them of an- 
other girl who, under the strain of work, 
had broken down nervously, and her eyes 
had failed her. She had no home, and 
want stared her in the face. ‘he guest- 
chamber was set in order, and she was in- 
vited to visit them in their new home. 
She came a guest and remained as a per- 
manent member of the family. Her phys- 
ical health was unimpaired; she was one 
of the girls who have a rare **faculty” for 
housekeeping, and she fitted into the place 
which was evidently intended for her. 
She became housekeeper. Restaurant 
lunches were given up, and in their places 
‘ame the home lunch, which was always 
made delightful by some little surprise. 
When the first year was over the girls 
“took account of stock;” apart from the 
money spent for furnishing, it had not 
cost them so much to live in this way as it 
had to board; they had lived better, had 
been in better health, had added many 
pretty artistic things to the house. had en- 
tertained many of their working girl 
friends at their pretty home, and, above 
all, had rescued another girl from suffer- 
ing, and given her a home where she felt 
that she was helpful and was needed—the 
best tonic she could have to restore her to 
health. And with all this, there was 
money over to deposit in the bank. They 
had not denied themselves of pleasures, 
either. It was in the days of lectures, and 
there had been three season tickets for a 
lecture course, occasionally theatre tickets, 
and at least two evenings at the opera. ‘To 
be sure, the seats for the latter were in the 
family circle, but that didn’t matter. No- 
body enjoyed the music better than the 
three happy girls to whom the occasion 
was a real treat, enjoyed the more because 
their own money procured it. This home 
is still in existence, and though all three 
of the girls have had more than one oppor- 
tunity given them of leaving it and making 
a new home under new conditions, the 
temptation has not been strong enough to 
induce either one to leave it, and the circle 
will probably remain unbroken until some 
unforeseen calamity shall close it. 

A similar plan was tried by three sisters, 
all of them employed in stores in various 
sapacities. They had a mother who was 
dependent on them, and after considering 
ways and means, they took a small house in 
one of the nearsuburbs. ‘They had house- 
hold furniture enough to furnish frugally, 
all they needed to begin with, and so the 
house was set in order and the mother in- 
stalled as housekeeper. A vacant room 
was let to two girls of their acquaintance, 
also in stores, and the family of six filled 
the house to overflowing with gay girl 
life. It became an ambition to make the 
house pretty, and as the girls had artistic 
tastes and were every day where they got 
all the most novel ideas, they exercised 
fingers and brains, utilizing everything 
that came to their hand, until the rooms 
were so cosey and attractive that they 
were commented on by everybody who 
saw them. All day the girls are at 
work. In the evening they throw off all 
the care and responsibility of the day and 
are genuine girls, with all girlish ways 
and ambitions; they are well thought of 
in the community in which they live; they 
are all teachers in the Sunday school, and 
one of them acts on Saturday evening as 
parish librarian; they belong to a Shakes- 
peare club, and they do their part at en- 
tertaining it. They are well-read girls, 
one of them plays and sings very nicely, 
the other has quite a talent for amateur 
acting. and she is often called to assist in 
this way in charitable work. ‘This is the 
way some of the girls live, and as fast as 
they can appreciate the comforts of co-op- 
eration, more will follow the example. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PALACE FOR WOMEN. 


The English Women’s Suffrage Journal 
says: 


Holloway College, Egham, which is to 
be opened by Her Majesty the Queen in the 
course uf the present month, truly de- 
serves the above designation. Placed on 
an elevated situation commanding an ex- 
tensive view over Windsor Forest, and 
standing amid ninety acres of its own 
grounds, the building is in every way 
worthy of its situation and of the purpose 
to which it is to be devoted, namely, the 
provision of a liberal education for wom- 
en. 

The design owes its inception to the sug- 
gestion of the wife of the founder. Mr. 
‘Thomas Holloway, having amassed a large 
fortune and being childless, desired to de- 
vote his wealth to the founding of some 
institution which should be a benefit to so- 
ciety. Mrs. Holloway urged that, instead 
of partitioning his gifts among hospitals 
or other existing institutions, he should 
found a college on a grander scale than 
anything that had been heretofore at- 
tempted for the education of women. At 
that time there was no thought of Girton 
or Newnham-—the idea of a women’s coil- 
lege was new. Mr. Holloway listened to 
the counsel of his wife. He determined 
that his college should be a tribute of de- 
votion to her, and that it should be the 
most perfect building that could be devised 
for its purpose. With this end in view he 
caused his architect to visit and report on 
many collegiate buildings in this and other 
countries in order to choose the best plans. 
The operations were to be conducted on 
the principle that the very best of every- 
thing was to be procured, and nothing 
that money could buy was to be spared in 
the arrangements. ‘Che fund devoted to 
the building and endowment of the col- 
lege will, it is believed, amount to the sum 
of seven hundred thousand pounds. This 
incomparably munificent gift was not, like 
so many so-called ‘*munificent bequests,” 
kept by the owner for himself until he 
could no longer use it, and then bestowed. 
The estate was vested during the lifetime 
of the donor in trustees. 

The architect, Mr. Crossland, has pro- 
duced a magnificent building. ‘The college 
is something in the form of the letter H 








with the ends closed in by cross buildings, 
The sides form long corridors with stu- 
dents’ rooms on each side; there are three 
stories in each corridor. ‘The cross build- 
ings contain the chapel, picture-gallery, 
dining-hall, museum, library, recreation- 
rooms, etc. ‘The pictures were purchased 
at celebrated art sales during the past 
few years, and include many masterpieces 
by the best modern artists. ‘The college is 
designed to accommodate about 250 stu- 
dents. ‘The fees will be about £100 a year 
for each student. 

Itis a sad reflection that neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Holloway lived to see the consumma- 
tion of their project. Mrs. Holloway died 
about six years ago, and ber husband then 
determined that the college should be his 
monument to her memory. Perhaps in 
the whole world there is but one building 
erected by a man as a commemoration of 
his wife that can rival it in costliness and 
perfection. In the great Indian empire, 
which owns the sway of the Sovereign 
who will this month inaugurate the Hollo- 
way College, there is at Agra the world- 
renowned ‘Taj, the tomb of the beautiful 
Nourmahal, on which the wealth and 
riches of an Indian king were expended to 
produce the most marvellous and costly 
monument that the power of man could 
execute. Each stone, each portion of the 
building, is enriched with devices and 
thought expressed in the most precious 
stones. But the monument that is raised 
to the memory of the Englishwoman will 
be graven with impressions not in carved 
and jewelled stone, but in cultured minds 
and souls. ‘The generations of girls and 
women who will owe to Holloway College 
the training that will help them to be true 
and noble women and the mothers of noble 
men, will, as they succeed one another, 
build up in the future of the nation a house 
not made with hands—a monument not 
carved in stone and marble, but impressed 
on minds and hearts; a fane eternal and im- 
perishable as the souls that will be helped 
forward in the work of life by the gifts 
they will have owed to the beneficence 
which has created this magnificent found- 
ation. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

In Kingston, Canada, two women aged 
92 and 100 have recently voted for the first 
time. 

Colorado Springs has been selected by 
the W. C.'T. U. of Colorado as the place 
for establishing a home for fallen women. 
It is to be modelled after the Benedict 
Home in Lowa, 

Gen. John C. Fremont’s book is nearly 
completed. ‘The entire editing has been 
done by his wife. Important maps and 
illustrations have been made by the Gener- 
al himself from historic surveys. 

An English humanitarian, Miss Lynde 
by name, has set on foot a project for 
providing what she calls **A Home of Rest 
for Horses and Donkeys.” ‘The idea is 
that the usefulness of many creatures 
might be preserved could they have an oc- 
easional week or two of rest. 

The taste of the readers at the New 
York Free Library is shown by a list 
which has been made out of the novels 
which are most in demand. Mentioned in 
the order of their popularity, they are: 
“Monte Cristo,” ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
‘*David Copperfield,” ‘*The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” ‘‘Oliver Twist,” ‘‘Ethelyn’s Mis- 
take,” *‘Ivanhoe,” and **Pickwick.” 


Within the past two months Duke 
Charles ‘Theodore of Bavaria, assisted by 
his wife, has treated more than 1,000 eye 
patients, and performed 132 surgical oper- 
ations. ‘The duke is a grandson of Maxi- 
milian I., King of Bavaria, and a cousin of 
Maximilian II., father of the unfortunate 
monarch who has just committed suicide ; 
and the duchess, who ably assists him in 
his successful medical and surgical prac- 
tice, is an infanta of Portugal, the Princess 
Marie Josephe Beatrix Jeanne Eulalie Leo- 
poldine Adelaide Elizabeth Caroline Mich- 
aele Raphaele Gabrielle Francois d’Assise 
et de Paule Inez Sophe Joachime Therese 
Benedicite Bernadine. It is not compul- 
sory upon her patients to address her by 
her full name. 

A well-known centenarian has just died 
in Paris. His name was Lenoir, and he 
was 103 years old. Lenoir was a parrot, 
and a parrot gifted with really remarkable 
talent. He was born in the reign of Louis 
Seize, and has consequently witnessed the 
rise and fall of a large number of govern- 
ments. He has never quitted the house 
where he first saw the light, having been 
handed down by will to the different own- 
ers of the house. He belonged to no less 
than ten different families. and his political 
notions were consequently somewhat con- 
fused. Lenoir was a capital talker, and 
knew a number of phrases, which he often 
brought out very mal a propos. Since the 
reign of Charles X. there was a good deal 
of difficulty in getting the bird to learn 
anything new. However, a servant with 
Radical sympathies taught him in a few 
weeks to say ‘*Vive Gambetta!” ‘This he 
occasionally varied with ‘‘A bas Robes- 
pierre!” which he had been accustomed 
to say during the Reign of Terror. ‘The 
last words of this remarkable bird were, it 
appears, “Grace pour Marie Antoinette.” 
It is certainly wonderful, under the cir- 
cumstances, how Lenoir succeeded in es- 
caping the guillotine. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Some men are born fools,” says a phi- 
losopher; but it is just as true that the ma- 
jority become so from practice. 


**What a lot of matter is contained in the 
Sunday edition of the ——,” said Blank. 
**Plenty of stuff, but no matter,” Quilp re- 
joined. 

The maddest tramp in the country on 
Saturday last, was the one in East Toledo, 
who told the lady of the house where he 
called that he had had nothing for a week 
back, and got a porous plaster. 


The organ-grinder, accompanied by the 
inevitable monkey, was performing to the 
delight of the children. A father asked 
his son of five years how he liked the 
music. ‘I like it very much,” he replied, 
**but I pity the man’s little brother.” 


“If you marry Grace,” exclaimed an 
irate father to his son, “I will eut you off 
without a cent, and you won't have so 
much as a piece of pork to boil in the pot.” 
“Well,” replied the young man, “Grace 
before meat,”’ and he immediately went in 
search of a minister. 

A lady stepped into the sanctum this 
morning and said sweetly, ‘Will you be 
kind enough to let me look at The Chris- 
tian at Work?” ‘The editor blushed a little, 
but had the presence of mind to say: ‘*Cer- 
tainly, madam; what can I do for you?” 


Mrs. L—— had a nurse-maid not long 
over, who, in airing her charge one day, 
met with a bicycle club of ten going at 
full speed. On returning to the house, she 
exclaimed: ‘“*O mum, the baby nearly lipt 
out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur he 
saw tin min ridin’ on thim philosophers.” 


DeKaggs—There is a most peculiar odors 
judge, that issues from a crevice in the 
bank near my house. I think it is natural 
gas. Judge—Why don’t you test it? “I 
don’t know of any convincing test.” 
“Touch a lighted match to the crevice.” 
‘But it might explode and blow me up.” 
“Well, great Scott! do you want any more 
convincing proof than that?” 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co.,, 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 
‘THe warm weather often has a depressing and 
debilitating effect. Hood’s Sarsaparilla over- 
comes all languor and lassitude. 





Every-Day Religion. 


CONTENTS. 
How TO MAKE THE Most or Lire.——TuE FAMILY 
IN HEAVEN AND Earntu.——THe RELIGION WHIcn 
EM- 





Passes AWAY, AND THAT WHICH ABIDES. 
PHASIS IY RELIGION AND LIFE.——SPEAKING THE 


Trutu in Love. ——UNTRANSLATABLE WORDS. 





Tue Duty oF BEING UNFASHIONABLE.——VOL- 
UNTARY AND AUTOMATIC MORALITY. —— TRUE 


AND FALSE MANLINESS. ‘THe Rupper, Com- 





Pass, CHART, AND SAILS IN MAN.——MOoRAL MiIs- 


ALLIANCES. MEN’S SINS GOING BEFORE AND 





AFTER TuemM.——Every “Now” THE Day oF 
SALVATION.——STANDING IN THE DooRWAY-—— 
Four Kinps or Prety.——Wuat WE Possess 
AND Wuat We Own.——Wuat WILL Make Us 
GENEROUS? PowER AND Aim.——Vis_ INER- 
TL@ IN NATURE AND Lire.——THINK OF Goop 
Tunes, Not oF Bap THines.——TuHeE SIN WHICH 





Besets Us, AND THE Goop wuicn Hers Us. 
——TuHE Goon SA¥ ARITAN.——BEGINNING AT THE 
Rient Enp.—Tue HEAVENS AND HELLS OF 
THE PRESENT LIFE.——MORAL MECHANICS AND 
TRANSITION PERIODS. —— Lost 
Tue Erunics or THE BaLLor- 


DYNAMICS. 
OPPORTUNITIES. 
Box.——Tue Bis_e A PANORAMA OF LIFE. 











MORNING “Their reading would do much 
STAR.| to ennoble our daily lives. They 

speak words of soberness and 
| love. The style is pure, simple 
| and winning.” 





METHODIST “Clearly written in a popular 

ITINERANT. and captivating style, with an 

| abundance of illustration and sug- 

gestive thought, it makes a volume 
| of deep interest.” 


LUTHERAN “Tt is full of practical moral les- 
QUARTERLY. | £0ns for every-day life. Their in- 
fluence cannot be otherwise than 
healthful and helpful.” 


2... 


“Tt is a book to read in silence, 
GOSPEL | or to the family group, in the as- 
BANNER, surance of receiving light and 

| warmth from its helpful pages.” 


| “Clearness of thought, purity 
| of sentiment, directness of pur- 
pose, simplicity of diction and 
elegance of style, make the vol- 
ume a remarkable one, and one 
| which takes a high place among 
| the didactic works of the time 
| The present volume is full of the 
richest and most helpful thought.” 


BOSTON 
COURIER. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'S TIMES. By E.sriper & 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. 8med 
ley, Itdeals with the beginnings of self-govern 
ment by the people, and in its accuracy and skilful 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. $1.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. 31.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER, The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 
places and people. 31.50, 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Series. Compiled by 
Rose Porter. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. $1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Reven Tuomas, 
D. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book. $1.50. 

IN THE KING’S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BENSEL. ‘The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest tothe graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Bix volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents each. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Saran K. Bovron. With unusual facilities for ob 
servation, Mra, Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa- 
tion of women, also to public charities, working- 
men’s homes, ete., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power. $1. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. by 
CHRISTINA GoopWINn. ‘The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers, The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE HTH. Ryper. A series of talks to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
ete., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresis{ibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence. #1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Groroe Mac 
DONALD. This last novel of Macdonald’s is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary. Dwinew. CHuenus. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
l2mo, 358 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


A PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 














Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


1st, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman's Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
a benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masse. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FISHER, 50 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 

“Gilad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, ne Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

**Kight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used yarious so-called remedies, 

yut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural! color.’-—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others do.”—Mrs. H. v. CHAPIN, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
omy by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by ° ITH BROTILERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich vo Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 26, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3685, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Editors friendly to woman suffrage are 
requested to copy this notice. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Remittances from our subscribers should 
be addressed WOMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 5 
Park Street, Boston. 


——~eoo 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscribe *s to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
who have not paid for this year should do 
so now, before the last half of the year is 
entered upon. ‘The payment of our bills 
cannot be deferred. To meet them, we 
need all that is due us. Bear it in mind, 
please. 
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SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL we will give either one 
of the following books: 

DvuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 








MorAL EpvuCATION IN RELATION TO 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by T. W. Higgins on. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Arr, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber we will give 
one of the following: 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE bO WiTd OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber we will give either of the follow- 
ing: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAM ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above ‘books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. ' 


+o 


SUFFRAGE BAZAAR AND FESTIVAL. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is making arrangements for in- 
creased facilities wherewith to push its 
work. Miss Cora Scott Pond and Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw have been engaged for an- 
other year. The Executive Committee, in 
connection with the thirty-five auxiliary 
Suffrage Clubs and Leagues, are preparing 
to hold a fair the second week in Decem- 
ber, in combination probably with dra- 
matic entertainments which will represent 
phases of the legal disabilities of women, 
and the crowning contrast of vile and 
worthless men urged to vote, while the 
right to vote is denied to good, intelligent 
women. There will be musical entertain- 
ments and other attractions, all helpful to 
our grand principle. 

There are to be county conventions, four 
of them at summer resorts. so that a new 
class of hearers may be reached. All of 
them will be gotten up in connection with 
Leagues. Now let every suflragist ‘‘lend 


a hand.” Farmers, merchants, artists, law- 
yers, doctors, bankers, brokers, musi- 
cians, shoe-manufacturers, milliners, dress- 
makers — every profession, trade, handi- 
craft, and everybody who can do anything 
to help such a cause, should begin at once 
to calculate what and how much they can 
have ready for the December Fair. Fif- 
teen years ago the Suffrage Fairs gave us 
the means to continue and push our work. 
Now, when there are a hundred to one 
more suffragists and friends of suffrage 
than there were then, there should be a 
hundred times larger result. And there 
will be if each one does his and her part. 
All hands to the work! L. 8. 

— 


MOTHER AND TWIN BABIES IN JAIL. 


The daily papers lately reported the case 
of a woman in Hancock Co., Maine, the 
mother of five children, the eldest of whom 
was only eight years, and the two youngest 
twins of nine months, who was sent with 
her twins to jail, charged with stealing a 
bag of hay. She is to wait the session of 
the grand jury in October. Four months 
with her babies in a jail which the papers 
said was ‘‘not fit for a human being!” 

Probably the poor woman kept a goat 
to furnish milk for her children, and stole 
the hay to feed it. She might better have 
begged or appealed to the town. But the 
case shows the need of women in the places 
of power from which such a case is to be 
dealt with. L. 8. 


—— = 2 — 


MR. DANA vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONTINUED. 


The first part of Mr. Dana’s argument 
was taken up last week. He next dis- 
cusses the subject of petitions. ‘*Every 
one at all experienced in public aflairs,” 
he says, **knows what little value can be 
placed upon petitions.” The remonstrants, 
a few years ago, undertook to get up a 
largely signed petition against woman suf- 
frage. They employed hired canvassers, 
and got some 4,000 names. ‘The suffra- 
gists, by voluntary effort, secured 21,000 
the same year. The remonstrant petition, 
small though it was, was claimed as havy- 
ing great value. Last year the anti-suf- 
frage petitions received 285 signatures. 
This year they were sent out again, but 
received so few signatures that it was not 
thought worth while to present them to 
the Legislature. It is only after trying to 
cope with the suffragists in the matter of 
petitions, and failing, that the remon- 
strants fall back upon the declaration that 
petitions have no value. The grapes are 
sour. 

Petitions of from ten to twenty thousand 
signatures, obtained by voluntary effort, 
and coming in year after year, do mean a 
good deal; and the relative strength of the 
petitions for and against shows that. of the 
women who take any lively interest in the 
question either way, the great majority are 
in favor. Neutrals should be counted as 
neutrals, not as opposed. 

Mr. Dana intimates that no ‘*fundament- 
al change” in the legal status of women 
ought to be made until ‘*two-thirds or 
three-quarters” of the women ask for it. 
If admitted, this proves too much. The 
legal status of women in this part of the 
world has been almost revolutionized dur- 
ing the past fifty years. The aggregate 
of the changes already made is enormous- 
ly greater than the change now asked for, 
i. e., that women may be allowed to vote 
for town officers. Mr. Danaand his friends 
generally approve of the alterations al- 
ready made. But not one of these was 
ever asked for by a majority of women. 
Indeed, if no change in the legal status of 
women had been made till two-thirds or 
three-quarters of the women demanded it, 
the worst barbarities of medizval times 
would be on the statute-books to-day. 
There was never any general protest of 
women against the law by which a wife 
who murdered her husband was burned 
alive, while a husband who murdered his 
wife got off with a comparatively trifling 
punishment; nor against the legal decis- 
iou that empowered a husband to beat his 
wife, provided the stick was no larger 
round than his thumb; nor against the 
law which gave all a married woman’s 
personal property and earnings to her hus- 
band; nor against the exclusion of wom- 
en from trades and professions, high 
schools and colleges. The gradual repeal 
of bad laws and the opening of wider op- 
portunities have been secured, never by a 
general uprising of the sex, but by the per- 
sistent efforts of a few. Either we must 
condemn every improvement hitherto 
made in the condition of women as pre- 
mature, having been made before the ma- 
jority asked for it; or we must find some 
better reason for opposing woman suf- 
frage. 

Mr. Dana says that “the marriage rela- 
tion itself comes from the need of protec- 
tion.” Whatever the law-books may say, 
marriage grows out of the natural affec- 
tions of human beings. ‘The need of pro- 
tection might have been a strong addition- 





al inducement to women to marry, in the 


old savage times. It is so no longerin our 
peaceful and civilized community, where 
a single woman is as well protected in life 
and limb as her married sister, and bet- 
ter protected in her property. And if it 
were true that the essence of marriage is 
the *‘dependence” of the wife upon the 
husband, it would be quite as strong an 
argument against allowing the wife any 
control of her own property as against al- 
lowing her a vote. 

Mr. Dana points out that there is a nat- 
ural and convenient division of labor, by 
which the wife takes care of the house and 
children, while the husband is the bread- 
winner. Quite true. Division of labor is 
the rule all around. It exists between 
man and man as well as between men and 
women. One man becomes a doctor, an- 
other a farmer, another a lawyer, another 
a blacksmith, as their tastes incline them. 
But it does not follow that one division of 
laborers should have the sole right to 
choose law-makers for all the rest. We 
say that all divisions of laborers should 
have votes to represent their special inter- 
ests, since the special interests of all are 
affected by law. The house-keepers and 
home-makers constitute a very important 
profession; why should not they, too, be 
represented ? 

But Mr. Dana says that ‘‘the husband 
who digs and shovels is better fitted to 
understand the needs of a public road in 
town meeting than the wife who stays at 
home.” By the same reasoning, he must 
be better fitted to understand it than men 
who do not dig and shovel,—the doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, ete. Yet in practice, 
we do not find that the judgment of the 
man who digs and shovels is especially 
trustworthy in regard to the need of a 
public road. He is apt to vote for more 
road-making than is necessary, in order to 
keep himself employed by the town. Quite 
as much reliance is to be placed upon the 
judgment of those men who have only the 
same interest in the road that the women 
have, 7. ¢., that of travelling upon it, and 
helping by their taxes to pay for it. 

Mr. Dana says that “public affairs are 
business affairs extended to the body poli- 
tic,” and hence men are best fitted to at- 
tend to them. On the contrary, the Hon. 
Mrs. Chapman, writing against woman 
suffrage in the Nineteenth Century, makes 
an exception of municipal suffrage, on the 
ground that municipal affairs are simply 
‘an extended house-keeping,” and that 
hence women are especially fitted to deal 
with them. This marks the difference be- 
tween the point of view of a conservative 
who has had seventeen years’ experience 
of municipal suffrage for women, and that 
of a conservative who has had no experi- 
ence of it at all. 

Mr. Dana says that the differences be- 
tween men and women are ‘*both natural 
and educational.”” Undoubtedly ; but how 
does this prove that the women who want 
to vote should not be permitted to do so? 
The more different women are from men, 
the more impossible for men to represent 
them. 

Mr. Dana says, in regard to the argu- 
ment that woman suffrage would purify 
politics, that the burden of proof rests 
with the petitioners. The experience of 
Wyoming and Washington Territories fur- 
nishesan amount of proof that ought to be 
tolerably convincing. Besides this, the 
purifying influence of good women in 
every department of life to which they 
have been admitted has been quoted so 
often as to become almost a truism. 

Then comes an argument which is diffi- 
cult to answer, because of the mistiness of 
its meaning. Mr. Dana says: ‘*We should 
suggest whether the higher and nobler 
qualities of woman, as a rule, fit her to ap- 
preciate the business relations of men in 
such a way as to enable her to understand 
all the bearings of affairs, which knowl- 
edge is absolutely necessary in order to be 
perfectly honest in business relations.” 
Does this mean that “the higher and nobler 
qualities of woman” unfit her to appre- 
ciate the bearings of affairs, aud make her 
unable to be ‘‘perfectly honest in business 
relations’? If this were so, it would be a 
reason for not permitting a woman to do 
business, but not necessarily for refusing 
to let her vote. As a matter of fact, the 
women engaged in business are quite as 
honest, on an average, as the men.’ Less 
than one-fifth of the persons now in prison 
for various forms of dishonesty are wom- 
en; and of all the women employed by the 
United States Government, not one has 
ever been dismissed for dishonesty—a thing 
that has often happened to men. Can it 
be seriously claimed that the ‘higher and 
nobler qualities of woman” disqualify her 
to judge which of her neighbors will make 
the best selectman? Or that she is too 
dishonest to vote in accordance with her 
judgment? If not, this argument falls to 
the ground. 

Mr. Dana says: ‘Almost every king 
who has had a notoriously bad reign has 
been influenced for evil by women.” And 
almost every queen who has had a notori- 





ously bad reign has been influenced for 





evil by men. This simply shows that a 
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words of Mrs. Chapman, written eighteen 


weak or vicious sovereign, whether man | ™Onths ago, at the Unveiling of her statue, 


or woman, is generally influenced for evil 
by unworthy favorites of the opposite sex. 
The average queen has ruled as well as 
the average king; and the direct and re- 
sponsible power of a queen has been much 
less often used for evil than the indirect 
and irresponsible influence of a king’s mis- 
tress. ‘The poet’s words have almost 
passed into a proverb: 

‘Women, who oft as sovereigns graced the land, 
But never governed well at second hand.” 

It is this governing at second-hand that 
the opponents of woman suffrage claim as 
woman’s special function. Instances of 
its abuse tell against their side of the ar- 
gument, not against ours. 

As for the bribery cases in England, at 
least one hundred times as many men as 
women have been implicated in them. It 
is not probable that Mr. Dana could speci- 
fy half-a-dozen women who have been con- 
victed of bribery in England during the 
last hundred years. A. 8. B. 

—_—_—_ oo - ——__—_ 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


In the great rotunda of Wellesley Col- 
lege, last Monday afternoon, stood the 
beautiful marble statue of Harriet Martin- 
eau by Anne Whitney, which two years 
ago was unveiled at the Old South Church 
—Wendell Phillips then making the last 
public address of his life. It had now 
come to its final resting place within the 
walls of Wellesley, where it was about to 
be formally received by the college. Be- 
side a platform covered with huge ferns 
and rare exotics stood the statue, the grace- 
ful lines of the pure marble standing in 
beautiful relief against the red draperies, 
and forming a contrast with the green foli- 
age. At the right of the statue were seated 
the ladies of the Beethoven Society, who 
gave the opening song. Around the ro- 
tunda were a large company of friends 
and strangers, including several old-time 
abolitionists and prominent citizens, while 
from the stairways and from every nook 
and corner peered the pretty faces of the 
students or fluttered the dainty 
dresses of the ‘‘sweet girl graduates.” 
Among the ladies and gentlemen upon the 
floor were noticed William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Francis J. Garrison. Mrs. Durant, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Ole Bull, Dr. 
McKenzie, Rev. Samuel May, Miss Mary 
Shaw, Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor of 
the statue, Miss Manning, Miss Sarah 
Southwick, and Dr. Mary J. Safford. 

At 3 o’clock Miss Alice E. Freeman, the 
President, stepped upon the little platform 
and said: 


We have summoned you here to-day to 
welcome the beautiful marble form about 
which you are gathered. We need no re- 
minder of the eloquence and the poetry of 
that occasion when the Martineau statue 
was unveiled some two years ago in the 
Old South Church. We would not again, 
even if we could, unveil the statue of Har- 
riet Martineau. Her name and memory 
are fresh in every heart. I have something 
far better than any words of mine in in- 
troducing the exercises of the afternoon. 
It isa letter from Miss Whitney, which I 
will read to you: 


MISS WHITNEY'S LETTER. 


BosTON, JUNE 21, 1886. 

My dear Miss Freeman: I find myself in 
a new and strange position, commissioned 
by another as the ostensible donor of 
my own work, until lately that other’s 
property, and I must ask your indulgence 
for the somewhat awkward manner in 
which, under the circumstances, I am sure 
to acquit myself. 

I have but one desire. It is that the real 
donor—the woman whose love and recog- 
nition of Harriet Martineau’s great service 
to the world led her, with but little help 
from others. to perpetuate, if so she might, 
her memory and example —should be 
known for what she was and what she has 
done. And yet, knowing that in this, as in 
all other things wherein she planned a 
benefit for mankind, she sought to hide 
her hand, I feel myself restrained and 
stammering. 

One word I may be permitted concern- 
ing the friendship of two beings so differ- 
ent, yet so alike, as Harriet Martineau and 
Maria Chapman. It was preéstablished in 
the nature of things that. when these wom- 
en met in their active and vigorous youth, 
each should recognize in the other that im- 
pulse toward like ends which should join 
them in a covenant of friendship that 
neither time, nor distanve, nor bodily weak- 
ness, nor the clash of opposite opinions, 
should have power in the least to alter 
or efface. Mrs. Chapman was even then a 
brilliant and unique leader in that brilliant 
band of men and women whose work was 
to reconstruct the rotten basis of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth, none knowing better 
than she, that all done before that task 
should be accomplished was undone. And 
Harriet Martineau at that time was twenty- 
eight years of age, was well advanced in 
the path of wide and varied influence which 
she followed through great physical dis- 
abilities to her last breath. And her work 
throughout was of such character and kind 
that no titular record would be able to 
give an idea of its amount, since the works 
themselves were the daily outflow of her 
life, a life that never calculated nor traded 
its benefits, nor cared to express them in 
forms of art that should bring each its 
meed of personal wy in present praise or 
future renown. But I cannot better con- 
vey an idea of the service Harriet Martin- 
eau did for the world than to quote the 
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* The world’s great countrywoman» 
(thus she styles Miss Martineau), *+y hose 
life, an inestimable service, has been im- 
partially given to the eastern and Western 
hemispheres, now receives from Atwericg a 
grateful testimonial of what she has done 
for human nature in its hour of extremege 
need. Foremost among the literary names 
of her age stands that of Harriet Martip. 
eau; but every one of her hundred yo}. 
umes is more than a literary effort; it is g 
deed done by her for freedom, for human 
rights, or forthe rights of woman, or for the 
brotherhood of every race, for education 
for temperance, for the health of nations 
for the hygiene of armies, for the true un. 
derstanding alike of national government 
and domestic service, for the promul gation 
of truth as an author, a journalist, a pub. 
licist, a statesman, a philosopher, and g 
philanthropist, in every department, jp 
short, of human life. There is not now 
time even to read the list of her works, 
which cover every field of humanity the 
world over. Every word is a seed cast for 
the future, and all this long lifetime of 
devoted service has been given, in their 
earlier stages of progress, to enterprises 
which were met, as such undertakings al- 
ways are, with strenuous opposition on the 
part of those they were to benefit, to be 
hailed afterward with thanks and bless. 
ings through all coming time.” 

In handing over the statue of Harriet 
Martineau to the permanent custody of 
Wellesley College, it is a great pleasure to 
me to feel assured of the absolute satisfac- 
tion with which Mrs. Chapman would 
have hailed such a destination of the work, 
Believe me truly yours, 

ANNE WHITNEY. 

tev. Dr. Duryea was called upon to re. 
spond in behalf of the college. After ex- 
pressing his thanks for the honorable priy- 
ilege accorded him of receiving the statue 
of Harriet Martineau from the brain, 
heart, and hand of Anne Whitney, and 
from the sacred custody of those who 
have hitherto kept it, the speaker said: 


We welcome a work of high art. By no 
strained figure we say the statue speaks, 
If we can compare the idea of the music of 
the spheres, we may surely learn the les- 
son of the eloquence of marble. Dignity, 
repose, grace, are moulded upon it by the 
living spirit of the artist. It has been said 
that the biographer of one he loves cannot 
fail so to blend himself with his work as 
to give to his hero something of his own 
personality, and so it may be said that the 
sculptor has put something of her own 
heart and brain into her work. Fitly may 
the work of a woman be placed in an edi- 
fice devoted to woman’s enlightenment and 
Christian culture. ‘The statue is a monu- 
ment of personal work. Prophet and poet 
see humanity in persons, and he is the true 
historian who finds the great epochs sig- 
nalized by human lives. We can consider 
their monument as setting forth the work 
of a certain epoch and illustrative of cer- 
tain great achievements. It is the aim of 
this school to form womanhood after the 
highest type. If we can make the girl 
womanly and divine, she will not need to 
assert her equality, but will find her own 
sphere ruling from the heart, when the 
light of her intelligence is equalled by the 
fire of her affections. In earlier ages 
woman was always either the toy, the 
slave, or the victim of man, and the tradi- 
tion of her feebleness has endured since 
the advent of civilization, and she was de- 
nied the open door of culture of mind and 
heart. If her genius burst its bounds, she 
laid down the crown of womanhood to pay 
the price of her entrance upon an equality 
with man. The lesson of history is that 
woman must present herself to man devel- 
oped, liberalized, cultured, complete in the 
glory of her womanhood, before she can 
command man’s fullest adoration and 
stand at his side, pointed onward in the 
line of progress, and witha fair field. We 
hail the development of the intellectual 
over the merely physical in women. The 
life of woman lies within concentric cir- 
cles. The centre is in the home, and 
thence her interests should spread into the 
wider spheres of kinship, friendship, so- 
ciety, national life, until she shall reach in 
her personality the last environment where 
nature touches upon eternity. When her 
interests reach along all the radii of man’s 
endeavor then shall she stand man’s equal, 
but never his competitor or rival. Harriet 
Martineau has illustrated and exhibited 
the stronger qualities and larger services 
women may render to humanity. She had 
the courage which would press into the 
danger, the patience which would endure, 
and the faith in truth and righteousness 
which made her ever stand forjustice. We 
therefore place her personality here as an 
exponent of these virtues. At one time, 
through malign influences, her religious 
faith was almost cancelled. But it was 
only a mental attitude which lay on the 
surface of the spiritual nature, while un- 
derneath were the rich treasures of the 
soul.. Hence, she was still unseltish, gen- 
erous, loving. This woman was born 
under Christian influences, and had her be- 
ing in an atmosphere rhythmical in the in- 
fluence of the heart of Christ. 


Applause echoed through the halls after 
Dr. Duryea had concluded his eloquent 
address, and the Beethoven Society con- 
tributed another song. 


Prof. E. M. Horsford said that the con- 
science of Harriet Martineau was supreme. 
She loved principle and truth with a fideli- 
ty that should make the statue an inspira- 
tion to a well-balanced, complete woman- 
hood as long as the college shali last. 

Mrs. Louise McCoy North, of New 
York, president of the Aluinne Associa- 
tion, in a few fitting words, expressed the 
gratitude of the daughters of Wellesley 
for the generosity of her friends in the 
presentation of this monument of woman’s 
thought and skill. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said that Mrs. 
Chapman had desired above all things 
that the statue should be placed where it 
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would be an incentive and an inspiration | 
to young Women, She was sure that if 
Mrs. Chapman could speak, she would now | 
be content. Mrs. Chapman loved Harriet 
Martineau with an unselfish, devoted love. 
She knew her even better than she under- 
stood herself. Mrs. Livermore dwelt ut 
jength upon the close relationship and 
sympathy and understanding between Mrs. 
Chapman and Harriet Martineau, and 
closed with an eloquent eulogy upon the 
work of Miss Martineau. 

Miss Freeman expressed the hope. in be- 
palf of all Wellesley women, that the 
steadfast, marble face would never see 
among them any hearts not made braver 
py the sight of it, and that the heart and 
the brain and the life of these women might 
be given to the poor and the oppressed as 
steadily and devotedly as was her own. 

J. We 


“o-* 


HARTFORD EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 


At the last meeting of the Equal Rights 
Club Saturday afternoon, the Secretary 
read a letter by Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage. 
A wide-awnke discussion followed the 
reading of a paper by Mrs. Susan J. Crane 
jn opposition to woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Crane’s paper aroused a breezy discussion. 
Mrs. Young, referring to a quotation from 
Lowell that women were apt to be ‘‘a leetle 
hystericky,” said that women were what 
civilization has made them. All women 
were not of the type represented. Women 


are strong physically, where they have the 
same training,as men. In Munich wom- 
en lay brick and do out-door work, and are 
as healthy as men of the same class. It is 
the same in England with women who 
work on the brow of the pit—and others, 
as well as in Germany and other European 
nations In America women are sick, ow- 
ing to the artificial lives they lead. The 
women warriors of Dahomey have power- 
ful physiques. French ladies wore corsets, 
but took them off when they came In. In re- 
gard to Mrs. Crane’s statement, that wom- 
en were led more by intuition than reason, 
Mrs. Young said she regarded intuition as 
one of the highest traits of the human 
mind. 

Mrs. Crane—It is mere instinct. 

Mrs. Young—I consider it a God-like 
gift. 

Mrs. Crane said the reason women did 
not commit so many crimes as men was 
because of their cowardice. ‘They wanted 
to do bad things as much as men, but did 
not dare. If people were to be sent to 
State prison for motives instead of deeds, 
women would crowd those places as much 
asmen. They are not bad frequently from 
lack of opportunity. 

Mrs. Collins—With regard to the cow- 
ardice of women, Mr. Mendum of the Bos- 
ton Investigator does not agree with Mrs. 
Crane. He says he has found more cour- 
age in one woman than in twenty men. 

Mrs. Crane—Their moral courage far 
surpasses that of men. In attending the 
sick and dying, they display a heroism that 
men never have. They will hold a lamp 
while a limb is being cut off; but they 
have not the courage to commit an overt 
act of crime. 

Mrs. Barnes—Cannot women’s mental 
powers be educated to the same point that 
men’s are? 

Mrs. Crane—Never. 

Mrs. Howard—The objections to woman 
suffrage are fast being answered by wom- 
en stepping into positions that have long 
been denied them. 

The discussion was marked by fair treat- 
ment and courtesy towards the reader of 
the essay, thus tending to upset her argu- 
ment that women cannot be just or rea- 
sonable towards their opponents. At the 
next meeting the replies to Mrs. Crane 
will be in order. 
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pearance on the platform did as much for 
our cause as an eloquent oration. Always 
dressed in soft **Quaker™ grays, with fine 
lace kerchief crossed on her bosom, yet 
with sufficient concession to the costume 


| of the day not to make her dress odd 


or queer, with her slender, graceful figure, 
her fair face with the soft white curls 
shading it. she made a picture so beautiful 
that at every convention where she was 
present she attracted more admiring com- 
ment than any of the younger women who 
sat Leside her. 

I remember how, on one occasion, a gen- 
tleman hurried forward after the close of a 
meeting, asking eagerly: 

“Who is that lovely lady?” 

On being told, he said: “I never before 
believed in woman suffrage, but if such 
women want to vote, surely it must be 
right.” 

One night, as I sat alone with her, some- 
thing was said of her hair, when she told 
me that in her youth it had covered her 
like a veil to her feet. At my earnest re- 
quest, she uncoiled the shining mass. The 
tresses had grown thin with advancing 
years, but as it fell it reached to the floor, 
and it seemed as if, in some mute language, 
it told the story of her life. At the tips it 
was gold-hued as in girlhood, toned to a 
chestnut brown in which gray hairs soon 
blended ; these all the time increasing, un- 
til on her head the hair was nearly snow- 
white. 

Have I dwelt too long on the mere graces 
of her person? It may not be so, for they 
formed a large part of the charm that 
made her influence for good so potent. 

She was a power for reform in her neigh- 
borhood. Nearly every member of As- 
sembly from her district gave his vote for 
our cause, often saying frankly: “I do 
this for Mrs. Hallock’s sake.” One of the 
last efforts of her life was to secure the 
support of the present member from Mil- 


| ton. 


We have lost her aid and her sweet com- 
radeship, but her memory will long be 
cherished with reverent affection in the 
hearts of her co-workers. For the devoted 
sister who was her constant companion, we 
feel the tenderest sympathy in the over- 
whelming bereavement that has befallen 
her. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., N. Y., June 21, 1886. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Sarah Allen is candidate for super- 
intendent of schools in Jefferson County, 
Ill. 

It is said that the lady physiclans 
of Philadelphia will soon be numerous 
enough to form a medical society of their 
own. 

Prof. George Gross, M. D., of Washing- 
ton, offers to give land and funds to found 
a medical college for women in Washing- 
ton. 

A fancy dress bazar and working girls’ 
fete, costume Louis XIV., was held in the 
grand concert-room of Crystal Palace. 
London, this week. 

A Waterford, Pa., wife-beater was 
penned up under a crockery crate lately, 


and played upon with a powerful stream 


The Governor has signed the bill secur- ' 


ing the mothers of the State in the right of 
school suffrage. This result was not 
reached without opposition. The present 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
A. S. Draper, and other politicians used 
their efforts to defeat the measure. 
befriended by the Attorney-General, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and by Mr. Ruggles, 
the former Superintendent. Letters were 


It was | 


also sent to the Governor from all parts of | 


the State, urging him to sign the bill. His 


final action was due, no doubt, to all these | 


i | 
nfluences, but, perhaps, most of all to the | may well be proud of such an urray of tal- 


personal efforts of Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, who went to the Capitol, saw Col. 
Rice, the Governor's private secretary, 
and other influential men, and pleaded the 
cause of the women with all the fervor of 
her earnest nature. 

As Congresses and Legislatures adjourn 
all considerations of public matters when 
death strikes one of their leaders, so does 
it seem fitting that all business affairs 
should this week be laid aside while the 
friends of our reform in this State unite to 
pay a last tribute of love and affection to 
the cherished companion who has gone 
from among us,—Mrs. Sarah Hallock, of 
Milton-on-the-Hudson. It seems hard to 
realize that we shall never again have her 
lovely presence with us at meetings or 
Conventions. Those who have had the 
good fortune to know her personally will 
feel that we have met with an irreparable 
loss. Her quick and ready sympathy, her 
gentle earnestness, and the sweet charm 
of her personality, made her presence a 
benediction. 

It wasnot needed that she should deliver 
a speech; her beautiful and womanly ap- 


from a fire-engine. 

A new portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
is the frontispiece to the July Harper's. 
It is a likeness taken in his prime, and is 
considered by many the best of his few 
portraits. 

The Salvation Army in Great Britain 
during last year rescued 1,000 girls from 
life on the streets, and established and 
put in working order nineteen homes for 
the poor and friendless 

At Pierceton, Ind., woman _ suffrage 
meetings are held every week at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. A. Long, under the 
auspices of the committee appointed there 
last October by Mrs. L. Mav Wheeler. 

The Salem Telegraph says, **Peabody 


ent as gathered within its borders yester- 
day in the South Church, to the Convention 
for the discussion of municipal suffrage 
for women.” 

We see no good reason why the head of a 
school exclusively for girls should not bea 


/ woman, if a competent womun can be had 


for the place. ‘To that extent, at least, we 
believe in and contend for woman’s rights. 
—Boston Herald. 

A Hartford woman writes to the Courant 
regarding tricycling, and gives her em- 
phatic endorsement of it. One of the 
lady members of the Elizabeth (Pa.) tri- 
cycle club recently made fifty-seven miles 
in one day on very poor roads. 

In connection with the New York Bible 
and Fruit Mission, a lady is employed 
whose business it is to look after young 
and unprotected girls arriving in New 
York. It would be well for young wom- 
en going to New York to note the name 
of Miss Etta I. Clark, 416 East 26th Street, 
New York, opposite Bellvue Hospital, and 
apply to her at the Bible and Fruit Mission 
for advice and aid in case of need. 
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An authenticated Schiller relic—a gold 
ring containing a lock of the poet's hair, 
whose genuineness is attested by Schil- 
ler’s daunghter—was sold in Berlin recent- 
ly for 117. 10s. 

The date of his birth having been called 
in question recently, Mr. Whittier wrote: 
“I cannot say positively from my personal 
knowledge when I was born, but my 
mother told me it was on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1807, and she was a very truthful 
woman.” 

Senator Stanford has wisely decided not 
to adopt at Stanford University the ‘bar- 
racks system” of huge dormitories where 
hundreds of students are massed together 
under one roof, but to build cottages, each 
of which will accommodate some fifteen 
students. 

The Indiana Woman Suflrage Associa- 
tion has made the W. C. T. U. parlors 
their headquarters for the holding of 
meetings, distribution of literature. and 
entertainment of visitors. A grand festi- 
val is on the tapis for the benetit of the 
Association. 

Hub Division No. 4 of the Knights of 
Pythias gave a reception, with band con- 
cert, in honor of Hon. Jno. Van Valken- 
burg, of Fort Madison, lowa, supreme 
chancellor of the Order, at Tremont ‘Tem- 
ple, Tuesday evening, June 22, 1886. The 
speeches were excellent, und the occasion 
was altogether enjoyable. 

In Ohio there is said to be a Jaw firm 
consisting of husband and wife. ‘The lady 
secured admission to the bar in order to aid 
her husband, who is totally deaf, and who 
carries on his cases by watching his wife 
while she repeats, by motions of her lips, 
every word that is uttered by lawyers, 
judge, or witnesses. 

The finance committee of the Common 
Council of Philadelphia, after listening to 
eflective arguments by Miss Paulson, of 
the charity organization, and Mrs. Dr. 
French and Mrs. Moorehead, of the W. ©. 
'T’. U., has voted an appropriation for the 
appointment of police matrons, who shall 
receive, examine, and wait upon all female 
prisoners brought to the station-houses. 

The Globe Irish 
cause: 

‘*Nothing outlives justice, and the Lrish 
cause is on the sure road to victory, no 
matter who and how many may falter or 
fall by the wayside.” 

It is just that faith in the sure triumph 
of justice that causes suffragists to work 
on while they patiently bide their time. 

Much credit was reflected on the teach- 
ing of Misses Sybilla and Louise E. Orth 
by the skill with which a programme of 
high order was interpreted by their several 
pupils on Wednesday evening last, to a 
large and interested audience. On these 
programmes we have always observed the 
names of our Boston composers, and on 
this occasion the compositions of J. K. 
Paine, John Orth, and 8S. A. Emery re- 
ceived much applause. 

The Dorchester branch of the Boston 
Woman Suftrage League was successfully 
organized last Tuesday afternoon, at Dor- 
chester Hall, Field’s Corner, and a nominat- 
ing committee was chosen. About seventy- 
five citizens of Ward 24 have enrolled their 
names as members. More than two thou- 
sand suffrage leaflets have been taken by 
members for systematic distribution in 
specified localities, and another meeting 
will be held next Wednesday week. 

Bishop John F. Hurst, in the Chautau- 
quan for July, says: ‘*Mohammedanism, 
with its curse upon woman, with its long 
enslavement of her, with its millennium of 
polygamy, has built to a woman the most 
beautiful and costly mausoleum the sun has 
ever shone on. It is to the empress dead. 
There would be more hope for the accursed 
system if it would only do something for 
the woman living. With all its millions 
for a dead woman’s tomb, it has never yet 
built one living woman’s home.” 

It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that the very objectionable Contagious 
Diseases Act for New York, which was in- 
troduced and favorably reported, but 
which happily failed to pass the late Leg- 
islature, called forth a very large number 
of remonstrances from all parts of the 
State. A leading member of the Legisla- 
ture is mentioned as saying that but one 
other measure brought as many letters of 
remonstrance and warning to members 
from their constituents at home.—Philan- 
thropist. 

James Jackson Jarves, the eminent art 
critic, says in the Traveller of Anne Whit- 
ney’s Norseman, Lief: ‘‘Lief is a statue 
that will not disappoint by revisiting. It is 
good enough to last and become a new de- 
parture of excellence for our home school 
of culture. I ought not for gallantry‘s 
sake to say that it is a marvel to have 
come from a woman’s hand, for art does 
not recognize sex, only genius; but I may 
be allowed to think that, considering the 
generally low condition of art in idea as 
well as execution here, itis a marvel of fu- 
ture promise, whether born of man or 
woman.” 
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~ EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 

articular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 
es little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
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For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest mearure also, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


At the Hampton Institute, a new feature 


ing in the use of carpenters’ tools, admit- 
ting both young men and women. It is 
under the competent charge of Frank Col- 


cord, a young mechanic of six years’ ex- | 
| 4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 


perience, supplemented by the technical 
courses in the Boston School of ‘Technol- 
ogy and the New York Industrial Train- 
ing School under Col. R. 'T. Auchmuty. 
Similar elementary technical instruction in 
biacksmithing, bricklaying, and plaster- 
ing will soon be introduced. 

The Peabody Press, apropos of the late 
suffrage meeting in that town, at the close 
of an encouraging and friendly leading ed- 
itorial of nearly a column's length, says: 

“The tendency of the age is not in the 
direction of the restriction of any of the 
rights or privileges of the female sex. It 
is in the direction of suffrage for women 


in Massachusetts, which is destined before | 


many years to become an accomplished 
fact. Whether in five years or twenty is a 
matter for honest difference of opinion. 
But come it surely will.” 

It is by such words as these that the 
movement for the equal rights of women 
is helped. 

The Albany Times rebukes an ‘esteemed 
contemporary” who speaks of Kate Stone- 
man, the first woman lawyer in New York 
State, as ‘a legal Amazon ;:” saying,*“There 
is nothing amazonic about her. She isa 
perfectly womanly young woman, and 
when she wins at the bar it will be by no 
noisy war of words. It will be by her 
ample knowledge of the law and by a cer- 
tain insidious something in her manner 
which men lawyers do not possess. In 
fact, we think that Miss Stoneman will 
have several advantages over most of her 
brothers in law.” . 

Mr. Hamilton Willeox delivered the an- 
nual oration before the Eucleian Literary 
Society of the New York University last 
week. [le counselled the students and 
graduates to take and keep the temperance 
and the anti-tobacco pledges, to join the 
White Cross Army; heaven’s first law is 
progress. Avoid that contempt for the 
masses and hostility to universal suffrage 
which is too often found among college 
men. Remember that superior education 
should make its possessor especially use- 
ful to the less favored. 
to freedom, like such college men as Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips. His ad- 
dress was received with applause. 

The New York Times says of Mrs. Pres- 
ident Dwight: 

**When Prof. Dwight goes into office as 
Yale’s president, he will take with him, for 
the college’s good. one of the kindest- 
hearted women in the world to help him 
along in his work. Mrs. Dwight is big- 
brained, cultured, amiable; she has the 
knack of winning affection and of provid- 
ing entertainment. And such a helpmeet 
will tell in no uncertain way upon the ad- 
ministration of the new president. There 
are a hundred avenues for advancing Yale's 
interests that such a woman can utilize. . . 
This social home-life brought into a sort 
of official relation to the college will large- 
ly affect Yale society. Fathers and moth- 
ers need not worry much over their boys 
away from home when such a friend as 
Mrs. Dwight becomes directly interested 
in their welfare.” 


But the Times did not say, as it should 
have said, that Yale should be ashamed to 
shut its doors against such a woman and 
her sister women as students. 

Mr. Collier, in his little book on ‘*Eng- 
lish Home Life.” points out, says the 
Evening Post, that the chief difference be- 
tween the English and the American 
household is to be found in the absolute 
and unquestioned supremacy of the Eng- 
lish husband; the English wife, apparent- 
ly, exists only for the purpose of execut- 
ing his commands. It would be greatly to 
the enlightenment of the English if Mr. 
Collier were to write another little book in 
order to show that there are countries 
where the great questions of where and 
how to live, of how much to spend, and 
on what plan to bring up the children, are 
settled by mutual consent instead of by 
supreme authority ; and that quite as much 
happiness, in all probability, is got out 
of the married relation in those countries 
as is done in Germany, for example, where 
the wife is a working woman as well as 
a subject. There is no doubt that, as re- 
gards his relations with women, a higher 
type of man has been evolved in this 
country than the English type. 
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FOR SALE. 


is a technical school for elementary train- 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 


press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 


ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, tine view, good neighborhood, ° minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 
‘Terms easy. 
Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 

5 Park Street, Boston. 


The Golden Rule. 


Boston, Mass. 
The Best $2 Religions Weekly in America. 





Above all, be true | 


“The Golden Rule” is one of the best family papers 
| of which we have knowledge. Its broad columus and 
good clear type are in harmony with its teachings. 
Carefully edited in every department, it is a treasure- 
house of truth, and deserves a welcome in thousands 
of homes.””— Woman at Work. 


READ THIS. 


By special arrangement any actual subscriber to 
THE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL not now in arrears with 
her subscription, is entitled to THe GoLtpen RuLE 
for one year on the payment of only one dollar. 

The above offer does not apply to any person 
already a subscriber to the GoLDEN RULE. 

This offer is limited, and may be withdrawn at any 
time without notice. 


NOW READ THIS. 


The GoLDEN RULE is a weekly, nonsectarian, re- 
| ligious family paper, published in Boston, at two dol- 
lars a year, and is rated one of the best of ite class. 

No paper in the country can excel the GoLpEN 
RuLE in attractiveness and intrinsic value. Jt is the 
Savorite family paper wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the family, 
and is always pure, bright, helpful, entertaining, and 

| pre-eminently readable. 


Address THE GOLDEN RULE, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & Co,’s 
| Music Books are an unfailing source of en- 
tertainment, 


Vocal. 
Minstrel Songs, !d and new......... 
College Songs (with new popularsongs) —.60 
War Songs (Grand Army and Patriotic), 50 


Choice Vocal Duets.......-...-...-. 
American Ballad Coll’n....------. 50 


‘This last is a large sheet music size book, and all 
contain just the songs that make the time pass merrily 
in hotel parlors, boat rides and excursions. 


For Prano. 
Piano Classics, Moderately difficult 


and very tasteful Piano Pieces...........-.. 1.00 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more de- 
lightfully fresh and fascinating than 
The Letters of Mozart, (2 vols.), each....... 25 


$1. 
The Letters of Mendelssohn, (2 vols.), cach 1.50 
Keethoven’s Letters... 
1-38 


Beethoven's Biogra hicai Rothance..... 

Mozart's Romantic Wiography...---- eese 

The Soprano, a Musical Novel................- 1.00 
These, with the various lives of the great tone mas- 


ters, are most valuable as well as interesting, and 
should be in every public library. 


OLIVER DITSON€ CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN ©, HAYNES & CO., Roston (ranch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, a1 1 Trim- 
mings. 


GLOVES 
FOR CLASS-DAY, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received some elegant Gloves for 
Class-Day. 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 
No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 


Works quicker, bet- 
der, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
heey SURE, 






coal stove. $s not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
= when wanted. Is 
ext ished instant- 
‘ayments made 


ly. 
easy. Send for circu- 
ETY 


Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 





THE 


ABERDEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 
fF ed to modern houses in size 
3 and style, would sell quick- 
at $126 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 


ue Oak, Mahogany and Cherry 
ash. 








in An 


Bargains 
Chamber Sets for 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


{569 Washington Street, 
OPP. PRAY’S CARPET STORE, 
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IN JUNE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Do you see the ruby clusters 
Peeping through the cherry leaves, 
While the mother-swallow musters 
All her brood on sunny eaves? 
\re the emerald meadows dotted 
With the dandelion's gold? 
Is the rich blue sky unspotted 
By a single cloudy fold? 
Then ‘tis June. 


Is the robin’s clearer whistle 
Answered by its mate again? 
Does the purple-pluméd thistle 
Sentinel the road and lane? 
Have the apple-blossome drifted 
Down the fragrant orchard-shade? 
Does the sun, through light leaves sifted, 
Trace quaint pictures in the glade? 
Ah! ‘tis June. 


Then the cricket's chirp is shriller, 
And the Katy-did begins; 
Chen the noon-day birds grow atiller, 
And the wayside spider spins. 
Then the brook seems to be shrinking, 
Reeds and rushes crowd it 80; 
And by night, the fire-flies, winking, 
Gleam like flakes of golden snow! 
Sweet, sweet June! 
—N. Y. Independent. 
ee - 


THE INFINITE MOTHER. 


he following poem appeared in the Youth's 
Companion of May 20th, from the advanced sheets 
of a volume of ‘Poetry and Song,” by James G. 
Clark, in preas by I). Lothrop & Co., Boston. | 
lam mother of Life, and companion of Giod, 
1 move in each mote from the suns to the sod, 
1 brood in all darkness, I gleam in all light, 
I fathom all depth and I crown every beight; 
Within me the globes of the universe roll, 
And through me all matter takes impress and soul, 
Without me all forms into chaos would fall, 
1 was under, within and around, over all, 
Ere the stars of the morning in harmony sung, 
Or the systems and suns from their grand arches 
awung. 
I loved you, O earth, in those cycles profound, 
When darkness unbroken encircled you round, 
And the fruit of creation, the race of mankind, 
Was only a dream in the Infinite mind. 
I nursed you, O earth, ere your oceans were born, 
Or your mountains rejoiced in the gladness of morn, 
When naked and helpless you came from the womb, 
Ere the seasons had decked you with verdure and 
bloom, 
And all that appeared of your form or your face 
Was a bare, lurid ball in the vast wilds of space, 


When your bosom was shaken and rent with alarms 

I calmed and caressed you to sleep in my arms, 

I sung o’er your pillow the song of the spheres 

Till the hum of its melody softened your fears, 

And the bot flames of passion burned low in your 
breast 

As you lay on my heart like a maiden at rest; 

When fevered, I cooled you with mist and 
shower, . 

And kissed you with cloudlet and rainbow and flower, 

Till you woke in the heavens arrayed like a queen, 

In garments of purple, of gold and of green, 

From fabrics of glory my fingers had spun 

For the mother of nations and bride of the sun. 


with 


There was love in your face, and your bosom rose 
fair, 

And the scent of your roses made fragrant the air, 

And your blush in the glance of your lover was rare 

As you waltzed in the light of bis warm yellow hair, 

Or lay in the haze of his tropical noons, 

Or slept "neath the gaze of the passionless moons,— 

And I stretched out my arms from the awful unknown 

Whose channels are swept by my rivers alone, 

And held you secure in your young mother-days, 

And sung to your offspring their lullaby lays, 

While races and nations came forth from your breast, 

Lived, struggled and died, and returned there to rest. 


All creatures conceived at the Fountain of Cause 

Are born of my travail, controlled by my laws; 

I throb in their veins and I breathe in their breath, 

Combine them for effort, disperse them in death; 

No form is too great or minute for my care, 

No place so remote but my presence is there. 

I bend in the grasses that whisper of spring, 

I lean o’er the spaces to hear the stars sing, 

I laugh with the infant, I roar with the sea, 

I roll in the thunder, I hum with the bee; 

From the centre of suns to the flowers of the sod 

T am shuttle and loom in the purpose of God, 

The ladder of action all spirit must climb 

To the clear heights of Love from the lowlands of 
Time. 

*Tis mine to protect you, fair bride of the sun, 

‘Till the task of the bride and the bridegroom is done; 

Till the roses that crown you shall wither away, 

And the bloom on your beautiful cheek shall decay ; 

Till the soft golden locks of your lover turn gray, 

And palsy shall seize on the pulses of Day; 

Till you cease to give birth to the children of men, 

And your forms are absorbed in my currents again,— 

But your sons and your daughters, unconquered by 
strife, 

Shall rise on my pinions and bathe in my life 

While the fierce glowing splendors of suns cease to 
burn, 

And bright constellations to vapor return, 

And new ones that rise from the graves of the old, 

Shine, fade and dissolve like a tale that is told. 
“see 


THROUGH THE LAND-SLIP. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 








Before the line was built, every one said 
that the mountains would never be crossed 
by a railroad. After it was opened and 
trains ran through the mountains in less 
than an hour, every one remarked that it 
was not such a very difficult piece of rail- 
road work after all. The farming people 
who lived on the wild, rough hillsides to 
the east and west of the range knew the 
mountains were steep, rocky, and confused. 
The peaks stood up in irregular clumps 
and masses. ‘There were no cross valleys, 
nor the slightest suggestion of a pass. It 
was not a wonder that they should think 
the place impassable. 

What did the railroad people do? They 
followed up one short valley on one side 
till they came to the very end. Then they 
bored a curving tunnel and struck the 
upper end of a crooked valley that after 
many windings reached the other side. 

When we see a man occupying a posi- 





tion of trust and responsibilitv, we some- 
times wonder how he got there. Here 
was Henry Masterson, engineer of the 
mixed train that every afternoon went 
through the mountains over this winding 
piece of the main line. He was quite 
young, only twenty-eight. Nota brilliant- 
looking man. Not at all a talker. One 
of your plain folks, just the kind of a man 
to be looking out of acab window. You 
felt sure he would not run past a danger- 
signal, come in behind time, waste steam, 
or knock his splendid machine to pieces 
by neglect or carelessness. He was mar- 
ried, and had a little house up on the 
mountain side, just at the next entrance of 
the winding valley. He could see the 
house as soon as he began to turn the 
great curve in the valley beyond the tun- 
nel as he went west. The house was 
more than two miles away, yet in winter, 
when his train came through after dark, 
his wife could see his headlight from her 
window. She was always there, on the 
lookout for it, and always remained look- 
ing at it till the train came down the val- 
ley and stopped at the little way station 
just below the house. When he came 
through by daylight she could see the 
white steam far away up the valley. 

How did he get the place? He worked 
up. His wife had been a telegraph opera- 
tor. She only left that business because 
he asked her to take care of his little house 
on the mountain side. At odd times she 
had taught him the dot and dash alphabet, 
and they could talk together nicely with- 
out saying a word, and often did so—for 
amusement—little thinking what would 
come of it. 

It had been cloudy and wet for three 
days. By noon the rain came downina 
steady pour. ‘The morning trains through 
the mountains reported one or two trouble- 
some land-slips. The soft clay and ooze 
had crept down the track and in one in- 
stance nearly hid the rails. However, the 
trackmen were out in full force, and no 
doubt they would keep the line clear. 

The mixed train was the last one going 
west at night; its name implied it was 
composed partly of freight and partly of 
passenger cars. It was past five o'clock 
as the train began to creep up the long 
grades on the east side. The engineer 
was pushing her rather hard. It was im- 
portant to get past the tunnel before dark, 
in order to keep a good outlook for wash- 
outs and land-slips. Already it was _ be- 
ginning to grow dark, and he was not at 
all sorry to see the green light at the en- 
trance to the tunnel. ‘The grade was easy 
here, and she seemed to behave better. 
‘The tunnel was soon cleared and the long, 
winding down grade begun. The last 
gleams of daylight showed the line clear, 
but with plenty of water flowing over it 
from rivulets that darted down the moun- 
tain side. The bare trees and the half- 
frozen ground sent all the water down 
upon the line, and with the water came 
the terrible sticky ooze and mud. 

Red lights! She had plenty of spare 
steam, and obeyed her brakes easily. 
‘Trackmen ahead. Mud and gravel on the 
line. A pause and a whistle or two. The 
echo seemed to roar and rumble along the 
mountains, and there was only the mur- 
mur of the fast falling rain and the roar 
of the swollen brook far down in the val- 
ley. ‘Then the red light was withdrawn. 
A waving lantern cried, ‘*Come on.” She 
moved forward slowly, and in a moment 
was grinding and crashing through the 
slimy gravel that covered the line. Lucky 
it was no worse. 

Half a mile more and the tow-bridge 
would be reached and the little house 
would be in sight. Jane would have a 
light in the window for him. Then down 
the grade to the turn only ten miles away. 
And then the Round House, a ride back 
on the up freight, and he would be at 
home. There’s the light—a faint yellow 
star in the fading twilight. 

What’s that? What has happened to 
the mountain? The tall pines seen against 
the murky sky seemed to be thrashing 
about as if rocked by a violent wind. 
Some were falling, others moved. ‘The 
whole mountain side seemed in commo- 
tion. She stopped with a sudden jar that 
startled the passengers and tumbled over 
some of the loose freight. The mountain 
was falling. It came down in a vast ava- 
lanche—trees and rocks crashing and fall- 
ing together. A huge river of muddy 
water, clay, and débris. It swept over the 
retaining walls. buried the tracks out of 
sight, and poured in a wild flood down into 
the valley, crashing through the forest 
and making a broad path of destruction 
down towards the brook below. It did 
not make much noise. It poured over the 
track for a moment or two and then abrupt- 
ly stopped, and the wild tangle of trees, 
rocks, sand, and mud shook and quivered 
for a moment, and then settled down into 
a ghastly kind of repose. 

‘*What’s the matter, Henry?” said the 
conductor as he came out ‘longside the 
engine. 


‘‘Land-slip! The road is blocked fora 





week or more. Look at that! Six feet of 
gravel over the rails.” 

The two men stepped down from the en- 
gine and went forward with the conductor. 
The rain had stopped, and there were 
hints of a break in the flying clouds. Just 
as they came to the edge of the slip, the 
moon shone out and showed the vast de- 
struction in dreadful clearness. Little 
pools of muddy water were gathering on 
the track and creeping towards the engine. 
The slide would go no farther. It had 
lodged on the road and was oozing from it 
on every side. It would settle down into 
a compact, immovable mass, blocking the 
line for days—perhaps for weeks. 

‘There is nothing to do,” said the con- 
ductor, “but to go back. ‘There is, noth- 
ing following us, and the road is clear. 
I'll put a man on the rear platform. Back 
slowly and go easy.” 

Henry Masterson mounted his post, and 
took hold of the throttle-valve lever, and 
looked far off at the tiny yellow star in the 
distance. His duty. Where? Here on 
his great machine, or there? It was the 
night of all his life when he should be 
there. Here was the company’s property, 
threescore of men and women, the mails, 
his work. 

She started slowly and with deep gasps, 
as if impatient and disappointed at being 
turned back. Now the light had gone. 
What would the young wife or they with 
her think to see his light disappear? 
Would they tell her? 

A sudden clang onthe bell. Stop. She 
obeyed quickly, and her master looked out 
the window up the line. A red light. 

“What's the matter?” 

‘*Another slide. Came just after you 
passed.”’ 

The train was a prisoner. ‘lhe line was 
blocked in both directions and the tele- 
graph down. 

‘*What shall you do?” said the foreman 
of the track gang to the conductor. 

“Do! Do nothing. Make the passen- 
gers comfortable until they dig us out.” 

“Dig the train out? The folks will 
starve meanwhile. ‘This train will be a 
prisoner here for ten days.” 

**T know what [ shall do,” said the engi- 


neer. “I’m going through. I'm going 
ahead. We may as well begin to dig our 


way out as to wait here till help comes 
from below. All aboard. [’m going to 
move on to the slip.” 

The foreman declared the engineer was 
crazy. ‘The conductor said nothing, but 
ordered every one on board. They might 
as well be in one place as another, and no 
doubt the train was in a safer position on 
the bridge than under the shadow of the 
mountains, where more rivers of mud 
might plunge down to overwhelm them. 

The clear space between the slips was 
only about a mile long, and the train was 
soon at the western limit of its prison. As 
it drew near the tangled ruin, the tiny yel- 
low star came in sight. He felt better and 
safer here, and she, or those with her at 
home, could see his head-light, and would 
know he was safe. 

“She will understand. She will see we 
are safe, and know the line is blocked.” 

The moment the train stopped, the peo- 
ple swarmed out on the line—a restless, 
discontented, and unreasonable company. 
They found fault with everything, blamed 
everybody, and asked foolish questions, 
just as idle passengers always will. 

“Gentlemen,” said the conductor, *‘the 
line is blocked both ways. We shall have 
to stay here all night, but help will come 
in the morning. Every one will be made 
as comfortable as possible, and everything 
will be done to clear the road as quickly 
as consistent with safety.” 

This seemed to pacify the people, and 
most of them went to the cars and made 
the best of a bad matter. The trackmen 
and the train-hands gathered in the bag- 
gage-car and discussed the situation in a 
kind of blank despair. The situation was 
to them appalling. They knew its whole 
meaning. Fuel would give out long be- 
fore help would come. A path would have 
to be cut, for perhaps a mile, through the 
forest and along the steep mountain side, 
through which the passengers must be 
taken past the obstruction. Even the con- 
ductor seemed to be discouraged. He 
came into the car and asked for the bag- 
gage-man. 

‘“‘We must break open the freight and 
see if we can find food for the people. 
There are ninety-two men, twenty-six 
women and children in the cars—to say 
nothing of us.” 

Just here Henry Masterson came into 
the car. There was a strange feverish 
light in his eyes, and he began to fumble 
over the strap in an abstracted, nervous 
way, agaf thinking deeply. Presently he 
rose and Said: ‘Men, in times of difficulty 
at sea the captain has a right to destroy 
the cargo to save the ship. Now we have 
on the train plenty of lumber and a great 
lot of engine hose. I saw it put on board 
at the last stop. I’m going to dig her 


out.” 
‘*T hope you have lots of steam power,” 


said the baggage-man. 





“Oh! Have power enough. There’s mil- | 


lions of foot-pounds up on the mountain, 
and I’m going to fetch it down and blast 
our way out.” 

His words were received in respectful 
silence. All the men knew enough to see 
that Masterson was in terrible earnest. 
They also knew enough to listen to any 
proposal made by so skilful an engineer. 

He laid his plans befure them all, and at 
the end, the foreman of the trackmen 
said: *‘Boys, it can be done. Let’s try 
it. 

‘And don’t say a word to the passen- 
gers,”’ added the conductor. 

The train stood near the stone bridge, 
where the cross valley entered the main 
valley, and where the branch brook tum- 
bled in a series of wild cascades down the 
mountain side. Here was power, millions 
of foot-pounds going to waste. Could they 
use it? The first thing to do was to have 
supper, and then they set to work to com- 
pel the brook to open the road. Lumber 
there was in plenty; tools and men were 
there. Even the weather came to their 
aid, for it cleared away, and they had 
bright moonlight for the work. ‘The car- 
load of boards was torn open, and the 
whole force went to work to carry them up 
the rough mountain side. By midnight the 
work was well started. Ata point on the 
brook, about a hundred and seventy feet 
above the road, a little dam was built, 
and a part of the brook diverted into an 
open flume of lumber. No need for espec- 
ial pains. An open box of boards was all 
that was needed. It could be laid along 
the ground, around the mountain sides to- 
wards the land slips. By four o'clock it 
was finished and the water let into it, mak- 
ing a second brook rushing down the 
mountain just above the edges of the 
blockade on the line. It required only a 
little labor to fix the heavy fire-engine 
hose to the end of the flume. All was 
ready. As soon as daylight returned, the 
great performance would begin. 

Through it all, the tiny star burned stead- 
ily. He could see it now and then while 
at work; all must be well. He kept the 
headlight burning all night as an answer- 
ing signal to hers. Just as it began to 
grow gray in the east, he stood by the en- 
gine looking at the yellow star, when sud- 
denly it seemed to twinkle. It flashed up, 
went out, blazed again, and—oh! why had 
he not thought of it before? She, or some 
one for her, was signalling to him. He 
sprang upon the front of the engine, and 
pulling off his coat, covered the headlight 
with it; took it off and then put it back 
again. ‘The star flashed and went out in 
reply. 

**What—the—matter?” 

“T,—a—n—d—s—l—i—p. W—e—1—1?” 

“yY—e—s.” 

‘The passengers began to come sleepily 
out of the cars. There was a rumor that 
something was going on. There was, in- 
deed. Just in front of the engine stood 
two men, weary with tremendous toil, 
stained with mud, and holding between 
them the nozzle of a fire-engine hose. ‘The 
hose itself lay limp and flat, and led off up 
the mountain side among the trees. The 
nozzle was aimed at the wild tangle of 
trees, gravel, and mud that covered the 
track. 

Itcame. The hose shook and quivered 
and seemed ready to burst, while from the 
nozzle sprang a white rod of water. It 
struck the barrier like a stroke of light- 
ning. ‘Trees shot up into the air, stones 
flew as if from an explosion. White foun- 
tains of water leaped into the air. Clouds 
of muddy spray burst from every side. 
There was a rivulet of mud, stones, trees, 
and gravel pouring down the steep side of 
the embankment. 

With a cheer, the hose was dragged for- 
ward, and the.white rush of water went 
deeper into the tangle. Henry Masterson 
held the hose himself. It required skilful 
guiding, or the road itself would be 
ploughed up and swept away. He soon 
learned how to aim his fearful weapon. 
Strike below. Send the terrific blast of 
water into the land slip below the embank- 
ment; and then the mass above slipped 
and slipped over the road-bed and plunged 
into the ravine below. Already the shape 
of the road was visible for fifty feet into 
the barrier. 

The trackmen saw the chance, and be- 
gan to shovel away the loose sand and un- 
cover the rails. Ahead stood the man. He 
worked with a sort of fury, aiming his ter- 
rible white weapon at the wild tangle. As 
the laborers became exhausted, they fell 
back, and others quickly took their places. 
The passengers came out andl stood, a 
cloud of witnesses, to watch the magnifi- 
cent work. 

The sun rose, and still the work went 
on. As the work advanced, the hose was 
dragged along, and the terrific stream shot 
deeper and deeper into the land-slip. By 
noon a quarter part of the apparently 
impassable barrier had been swept away. 
At three o’clock a man appeared. He had 
come through the woods, up the valley, 
below the slide, to report that they were 
already at work on the other side trying 
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to clear the road from the west. They 
had fifty men at work, but the progress 
was very slow. 

The passengers were given the chance to 
walk back with the man through the for. 
est. Noone would go. They would stay 
and see the thing through. Then there 
came a pause. The hose was too short. [; 
must be lengthened. Masterson had fore. 
seen this, and the flume had been extended 
in anticipation. It took only a few mo. 
ments to shift the hose, and then the terri. 
ble white fountain bored its way into the 
barrier. 

Rocks shot into the air as if from a guy, 
Trees snapped off and were whirled dowp 
into the ravine in blinding showers of 
spray. Hissing fountains leaped up or 
burst into foaming clouds of water. The 
roar of the water filled all the air with 
frightful bursts of sound, crashes, and 
screaming hisses, and discordant rattlings 
as of musketry. 

They brought him food and he took jt, 
but would not leave his post. The sup 
went down. It was night again, and once 
more that tiny star shone out from the 
quiet house below. How was it with her? 
Was all well? They built great bontires 
on every side, and in the flickering glare 
the man stood at his tremendous labor. 

Suddenly there seemed to be an earth- 
quake. They dropped the hose, and the 
white stream hissed upon the rails like q 
great snake. ‘They ran back to the engine 


and stood waiting. The land-slip was 
moving. Weakened and melting, it lost 


its hold on the road and began to slide. 
Slowly at first, and then with a smothered 
rumbling, faster and faster, the vast mass 
swept into the ravine, tearing down the 
forest as the wind bends the grass in sum- 
mer. 

The line was clear. Right ahead gleamed 
the friendly lamp of a locomotive head- 
light. Suddenly a man sprang through 
the pools of water and mud that covered 
the rails. Wild cheers came from both 
sides of the gap, and the engines screamed 
in hoarse triumph. 

**Where’s Masterson?” 

**He’s here—most dead, too.” 

‘**Tell him it’s all right up at his place— 
it’s a girl.’’—WSelected. 
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HATTIE, BESSIE, AND MAMIE. 


Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie were the Chris- 
tian names given by three of the nine 
young women upon whom the degrees of 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of letters were 
conferred at the commencement of Rutgers 
Female College last Thursday. 

Of course it is of no use to expostulate 
with these girls for allowing themselves to 
be described by their pet nursery names 
even in so formal a document as a college 
diploma. We might as well attempt to 
reason them out of obedience to the dic- 
tates of a passing fashion in dress—to in- 
duce them to reduce the height of their 
hats or the heels of their boots. ‘They pre- 
fer their own taste to ours, and think that 
Hattie, Bessie, and Mamie are much pret- 
tier and far more elegant names than the 
homely, old-fashioned Harriet, Elizabeth. 
and Mary. 

None the less it seems very incongruous, 
and it is very incongruous, to give a schol- 
astic degree to a young woman who is 

poken of only as if she were a baby who 
4 2 not yet mastered the pronunciation 
of some of the consonants, and who 
changed the construction of words to suit 
the limitations of her infantile vocal or- 
gans. 

In the domestic circle such nursery 
names have sweet and tender associations, 
but they sound quite silly when they are 
read out at a college commencement as 
the serious appellations of young women 
who are deemed worthy of grave scholas- 
tic degrees. Suppose that when Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was given an honorary 
degree in England, the other day, he had 
been described as Ollie Holmes or Noll 
Holmes! 

These three young women allowed Dr. 
Samson and Dr. Burchard to address them 
before a large audience as if they were lit- 
tle girls in pinafores waiting for a present 
of a doll or sweetmeats, instead of young 
ladies about to receive diplomas certifying 
that they had mastered studies within the 
ability of maturity only. They and their 
friends were not in the least indignant at 
the familiarity, but took it as altogether 
nice, pretty, and proper. 

Among the other recipients of degrees 
were two Marys and two Elizabeths, who 
were so called in their degrees, but Mamie 
and Bessie probably looked on them as the 
victims of the prejudices of old-fashioned 
and unreasonable parents. Yet we can 
never think of Mamie and Bessie and Hat- 
tie as dignified young women so long as 
they put those baby names on their cards. 

But, as we have already said, we protest 
in vain. hey like baby names better than 
the names they received in baptism, and 
are utterly indifferent to what we say on 
the subject. So we must write down Hat- 
tie and Mamie and Bessie as bachelors of 
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arts and of letters, and not three pretty 
little girls to whom Dr. Burchard and Dr. 
Samson gave rewards of merit for good 
conduct in the infant class of a Sunday 
school.—N. Y. Sun. 
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A COMMON OCCURRENCE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A breathless silence reigned at the mid- 
night hour. A large library chair held my 
mortal frame in comfortable environment. 
[ was overcome by the intellectual gym- 
nastics my mind had gone through in put- 
ting itself around Tom Smith's new work 
on the glorious fulfilment of the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of ‘Equal Rights for All ;” 
and in reading a treatise by Dick Brown, 
on our “Liberal and Perfected Institu- 
tions,” over which the American eagle 
flaps its wings in Fourth-of-July exult- 
ance; and a pamphlet by Harry Jones, on 
the successful advances in justice which 
the blinded goddess makes in the “land of 
the free.” Grim satisfaction was my lot, 
for I lived, moved, and had my being in 
this American Eden and in the Keystone 
State of the nation. AsI rested, that “bird 
of freedom” seemed at one time as curling 
the hair of the Russian bear, to the tune of 
the latest popular melody; at another, as 
fastening its talons into the countenance 
of John Bull. Again that same old bird 
was pictured as enticing the German count 
to swallow endless yards of Yankee bacon, 
or as twisting the cues of four hundred 
million Celestials, and screeching in their 
ears, ‘** Your room is better than your com- 
pany.” Thus my faney gave canvas to 
picture after picture, but each faded as 
fancy slept, and then, wandering arm-in- 
arm with Morpheus in dreamy shades, I 
dreamt a dream. 

I beheld a young girl in rustie attire, 
with a bright face. Around her mouth 
lingered pitiful memories of smiles. She 
had fallen into untold depths of sorrow. 
She was a farmer's daughter, the pride of 
her mother, the joy of her father. Ler 
childhood had been a rural life of happi- 
ness and innocence. She was now for the 
first time in a court of justice. She carried 
in her arms a babe which nestled close in 
her protecting embrace, and over whose 
wee face she bent in yearning tenderness. 
Beside the girl was her mother, who sat 
with bowed head. How came these wom- 
en hither? Upon what purpose bent? 

It was soon explained. A prisoner in 
the dock was arraigned upon a charge of 
improper relations with the young girl be- 
fore him. He had robbed her of her great- 
est jewel, and caused her to give birth toa 
child. Its maintenance was to be provided 
for. Whatsaidthe prisoner? Ina trifling 
tone, and with eyes averted, he pleaded 
guilty to the offence, under its legal cog- 
nomen of a *“*misdemeanor.” In modest, 
broken accents and with trembling voices 
the women told the sad story of betrayal. 
They were honest country folks. The 
prisoner was the son of a neighbor. Too 
much leisure, money, and indulgence had 
spoiled him. He was somewhat older than 
the girl. From the time she ceased to be 
achild he had paid her attentions, which 
from friendship had apparently grown 
into a deeper affection. With ready tongue 
he had first pleased, then captivated her, 
and won her implicit love and trust. How 
happy and bright she was then! It did 
not last long. The wretch, with ex” 
pressions of hypocritical love, lured her 
with promises of marriage and air-castle- 
building of their future. Expecting a 
sacred return of trust, she was rudely 
awakened to find herself the victim of a 
betrayer, who had mercilessly deserted 
her. 

The judge, in fitting words, spoke of 
marriage, and of the need that it be guard- 
ed. Upon its preservation depended the 
whole social fabric. ‘Turning to the pris- 
oner, he said: ‘‘Consider what a common 
enemy you are. What reparation have 
you to offer to society, and to her whom 
you have cruelly wronged? One atone- 
ment you might make, which, if made, 
the clemency of the court is at your dis- 
posal. Rescue this woman from her peril- 
ous position by marriage, win back from 
society the esteem which you have for- 
feited. Your child, in its innocence and 
helplessness, appeals to you for care and 
protection.” 

A shameful silence and a supercilious 
smile were the only answer. 

The judge’s voice grew harsher: ‘Self- 
preservation is nature’s first law. Consider 
the pitfall into which you are walking. A 
sentence of this court will hang over your 
head, a disgrace as long as you live.” 

To which the villain answered: ‘The 
aftair will blow over soon, as far as I am 
concerned.” In his wicked words were 
expressed the irony of the world’s bitter 
Sentence, that the woman shall pay the 
whole penalty of a dual crime by a life- 
long ostracism. 

‘the prisoner then perjured himself by 
testifying that, though he had two good 
trades, he could not support himself and 
Maintain his child and its mother. The 
judge pronounced the statement untrue, 





he being an able-bodied man, and proceed- 
ed ‘o sentence the prisoner to the utmost 
p nalty of the law. The prisoner should 
psy a fine, the expenses incurred in giving 
birth to the child, one dollar per week for 
support of mother and child, and costs of 
the proceedings. ‘The wretch replied that 
he could not comply with the sentence. 
The court then ordered him to be confined 
in jail for three months, the full term in 
such a case. 

With a start I awoke. Gradually it 
dawned on me that such cases are thus 
disposed of in the Quarter Session Court of 
each county of my native State; that 
there is hardly a jail in the Commonwealth 
which at some time during each year does 
not hold a prisoner serving three months 
for this ‘tmisdemeanor” of betraying a 
woman to ruin. How many a poor victim 
in this fair land is dragging out a wretched 
existence, paying the penalty instead of 
her destroyer; while be who ruined and 
dishonored her has been received back 
into society—a voter. What mockery our 
nominal protection of marriage and of sex, 
the basis of the social system. The mar- 
tyr wears the thorns, the robber the crown. 

This is a great country, and we are a 
glorious people. ‘To-day is better than 
yesterday; to-morrow will be better than 
to-day. ‘Therefore, the laws of yesterday 
will not fit the needs of to-day. We ad- 
vance, but their defects remain. This dis- 
ease demands a remedy. What is an ade- 
quate punishment for the protection of 
womanhood? What should be the penalty 
for the offender? What will cause a dim- 
inution of these misdemeanors? When 
will crimes be called by their right names? 
And where will womanhood find her ad- 
vocates ? 

I said in my haste that before the high 
court of public opinion, her attorneys, the 
invincible three P’s— Pulpit, Platform, 
and Press—will plead her cause. But 
thereupon the three began to make ex- 
cuses. Pulpit had all he could attend to 
in arranging the heavenly affairs of his 
saints. Platform could not afford to take 
the cage; he must have popular causes— 
something sensational and refined to draw 
crowded houses. Press pleaded that he 
had done what he could by noting these 
blots when they occurred, without com- 
ment. He might think what he pleased, 
but could not express opinions. If he did, 
it might be a losing game against Mam- 
mon in behalf of humanity. Then I said 
again in my haste; the drawing-room will 
listen to her cause. Butthere, women and 
men, I know not why, flushed up in anger 
or embarrassment, if the story of a be- 
trayed woman were told, and the subject 
suggested as a topic for conversation. 
Mrs. Grundy said ‘it wasn’t nice to talk 
about such things.” And all the time the 
old story is being repeated ; another wom- 
an is betrayed; another betrayer is jailed 
three months for his *‘misdemeanor.” 

w. A. Mc’C. 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 

confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 

ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 

I tried many other medicines, but none proved 

so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 

THoMAS CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 

New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia: I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mus. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Cann. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 








only by C, I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
100 Doses One Dollar. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
&CO.’S The best and most re- 
BROWN ° liable AND 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
days, if it is gry as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 


KCEN iC Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
sugar pellets, 
WINE OF COCA SERVE. ONC oan 
HOLLAND SHADES 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
sar Telephone number 7232. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman's 


LITTLE TEE WEE. 


Journal. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Little ‘Tee Wee 

He went to sea 

In an open boat; 
And while afloat 

The boat it bended,— 


My tale is ended. — Mother Goose. 


This little Tee Wee 
Who went to sea, 
I've somewhere read 
Was a young Chinee. 
Of pluck and beauty he had no lack, 
And the shining pig-tail at bis back 
Went a-growing down, and down, and down, 
The admiration of all the town. 


His robes they were rich 
And fair to see, 
With golden thread 
In the broidery. 
But by the beach of the sunny sea, 
Once all alone, strayed little Tee Wee, 
And said to himself: ‘The baby-play 
With sand and shells I will quit straightway. 


‘Tis jolly to go,” 

Said he, “I know, 

Far out from land 

Where the wild winds blow; 
I'll just step into this rocking boat, 
And in a minute I'll be afloat. 
I'm a sailor now; O land, farewell! 
When I return, what a tale I'll tell.” 


But oh, and alas! 

It wasn’t first-class, 

This little boat; 

So it came to pass 
That it bended first, then broke in two, 
Aud littl Tee Wee, went 
Abeve the wreck, and would have sunk 
But for the friendly crew of a junk. 


**Boo, hoo, hoo!”’ 


They telephoned then, 

These sailor men, 

Tee Wee's home folks 

That to land again 
Their most adventurous boy returned, 
Was down at the wharf, with fame well-earn’d, 
Where Tee Wee’s sire came with emphatic 
Words, and gestures somewhat dramatic. 

Poor, dripping Tee Wee! 

So scared was he, 

His pig-tail shook 

Like himself, to see 
That mad old mandarin’s lifted stick, 
Compelling a march at double quick 
Btraight home, where his mother into the suds 
Soused, while she scolded, his lovely duds; 
And till they were dry, poor little Tee Wee, 
Curled in a rug, was a sorry Chinee. 

Dublin, Indiana. 
coe 


HOW BUTTEROUP WENT TO CHURCH. 


It was a pretty church, and all about it 
were fields of daisies and sweet-smelling 
clover. Now when Buttercup went to 
this church, she did not go to the regular 
service, but to Sunday-school. Buttercup 
was a large, yellow cow, who belonged in 
the field next to the chureh, in which she 
ought to have stayed. ‘Chere was plenty 
of nice grass there for her breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper. But Buttercup, like a 
good many people, wanted a change, and 
when she saw all the boys and girls going 
into the church door, she thought she 
would like to go. She tried all the rails of 
the fence till she found one that was loose. 
Then she jerked her head up and down, 
till she unfastened it so she could crawl 
through on her knees. 

The Sunday-school had begun by this 
time, but Buttercup did not mind that. 
She walked into the church quietly, and 
as the children and their teachers were all 
singing, no one noticed her at first. ‘The 
children were sitting in the pews nearest 
the chancel, so Buttercup got half-way up 
the aisle before any one saw her. ‘Then 
one little boy turned his head. He was so 
frightened his hymnal fell on the floor; 
and he cried out, ‘Oh, see the cow!”’ Then 
it seemed as if everybody screamed. One 
of the teachers got on the top of the little 
cabinet organ, and two or three stood up 
on the seats. 

Buttercup, however, paid no attention 
tothem. She saw a nice red apple stick- 
ing out of a boy’s pocket, and she thought 
she would like to have it. The boy, who 
was Jack Nichols, did not know what she 
wanted, so when she came near he jumped 
over into the next pew and knocked little 
Daisy Finlay’s hat off, and that made Daisy 
ery. 

What Buttercup would have done next, I 
don’t know ; so many people cried ‘*Shoo!” 
and there was so much noise, she might 
have got frightened herself, and a fright- 
ened cow can do a great deal of damage in 
achurch; but Miss Lloyd, who was the 
superintendent, called to every one to be 


quiet. Then two or three of the bigger 
boys said if they had a stick, they thought 
they could get her out. But Miss Lloyd 
spoke again. 

“If there is any boy here whom the cow 
knows,” she said, *‘I think she would fol- 
low him out, and that would be better 
than trying to drive her.” 

‘“She’s my grandfather’s cow,” said 
Bruce Smith, ‘‘and I guess she will follow 
me.” So he went in front of her and 
called ‘*Buttercup, Buttercup!” and, sure 
enough, she went after him. 

Now the vestry door was open, and just 
opposite that was another door opening 
out on the grass. As soon as Buttercup 
caught sight of the nice grass, she ran out 
and began to nibble the fresh bits around 
the doorstep. Then, as much as to say 
‘‘good-by,” she kicked up her feet, tossed 
her head, and trotted off to her own field. 
—Littie Men and Women. 
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CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 


Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, — Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., etc. 


MOST POPULAR 


LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book that 
can be put in the hands of a 
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A Book 
forkvery 


Woman, girl or woman.” 

Cloth, $2.00) Sample 

or: CO, 2.755 Pages 
yery best terms to @ Free. 


Physiol ° 
FOR GIRLS, Sar'srcet fePhite’syo8: 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


PRIMITIVE D?.®. F. EVANS. $1.60. Complete 


instructions in the Philosophy 


MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. 
ist o Book 
curcuiars of HEALTH &:c3 FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinol@. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant? good fitting and comfortable 
yvarments. 





Ladics desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand.sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


‘Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Hea B. Blackwell. ‘ 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

ity. Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ean” Rights for Women, by George William 

8. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, eee ee useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





cation. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


Wednesday 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 

For One Course of Lecturenm..........eeeeeees # 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 

tion and in advance........cccccsecessccees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.sseeseeeee 5. 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee... .cccceccccees covseesecvees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mase. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plastera, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston S8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





’ 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and ful! Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 

nouncements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings aud appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, addrees 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwaRTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the epeements fos graduation fully equal to con . 
“pew colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women, Offers a full srepereieny with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. A 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

aa HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

raduate of Swarthmore College, Bost I 
and Newnham Cellege, Camtridge Buglonae 


RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
bam’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all! 
Blood disorders. 

















Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler's. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED. 


Los ANGELES, JUNE 13, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The W. C.'T. U. of Southern California 
has just had the gift of a lot worth $10,000, 
from the Merrill Lodge of Good Templars. 
The society proposes at once to set about 
raising fifteen thousand dollars with which 
to erect a three-story building. 

At 2 convention called in this city to in- 
corporate, so that the society might be 
able to receive and hold the lot, there were 
seventy-four delegates present. ‘The sub- 
ject of the ballot for women came up sev- 
eral times, and outspoken utterances in its 
favor failed to call out a single dissenting 
The sentiment, as far as could be 
judged, was as unanimous as in a suffrage 


voice. 


convention. 

Rev. Florence Kollock spoke on the work 
of the W. ©. T. U. in an interesting man- 
ner. The Humane Society sent in resolu- 


tions against the use of birds on hats and | 


bonnets, with a pledge not to use them, 
and the Convention unanimously adopted 
it. ‘This Humane Society is doing good 
here. Its president is a woman, Dr. Doro- 
thes Lummis. 

Ihiere is a woman here who is selling 
sma’! fruits and vegetables, to educate her- 
self in music. She has been, she says, 
‘starved for music all her life,” but now, 
at forty years of age, in spite of poverty 
and discouragement, she is cultivating her 
voice, which is really a fine one. An odd 
and pitiful sight was this woman, with her 
broad sun hat and linen duster, at the 
piano the other day. playing and singing 
for » wealthy lady invalid, while her vege- 
table wagon stood waiting atthe door. It 
is to be hoped she may be able to continue 
her study in this direction. 

The city council, or the city officials, of 
Minneapolis, Minn , have decided to take 
fifty dollars a month from women of ill- 
repute, and on payment of $500 a liquor 
license will be granted toeach. In reality 
this has been nearly the same for some 
time, as each month they were arrested and 
fined fifty dollars. To make the matter 
worse, one-half of these so-called fines, but 
real licenses, go to the Bethany Home for 
fallen women. These fines amounted to 
abo .t 31,000 a month. One of the leading 
papers asks: ‘*Will Bethany Home lose its 
income under the new arrangement?” ‘This 
would seem too terrible to be true, if one 


did not know there was no doubt about it. ' 


Here, in this city, these women keep open 
house under a license as _ cigar-dealers, 
exhibiting a few cigars and cigarettes 
which they never sell. They were 
shameless in their actions, a few weeks 
ago, that one of the leading papers called 
atteution to it, but nothing was done. A 
woman was reported as keeping a disor- 
derly house, and the matter came up be- 
fore the council. The chief of police re- 
ported that she was keeping the house in 
accordance with law, and he had nothing 
to do in the matter. 

Does any one believe that if women were 
voters in the matter of law-making and 
law-enforeing, this shameless state of af- 
fairs would continue? 

Crimes against women, of all sorts, go 
almost unpunished. 

These facts make one long for the day 
which is fast approaching when women 
can help do away with some of these evils. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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PROTECTIVE AGENCY IN CHICAGO, 


s0 


The Chicago Women’s Club, through its 
coumittees on Philanthropy, Reform, and 
Home, and in counsel with delegates from 
other philanthropic organizations of wom- 
en in the city, has established a ‘Protec- 
tive Agency for Women and Children,” 
which has for its objects :— 

1. The protection and defence of. wom- 
an’s purity and honor; or punishment of 
any trespass upon the same. 

2. Protection against any injustice to 
women of a financial or business charac- 
ter; such as defrauding them of their pay 
for services rendered; or the violation of 
business contracts made with them. 

3. The securing of the enactment of bet- 
ter laws for the protection of the honor 
and property rights of women. . 

4. Protection and defence of the rights 
of children against wrongs of any nature. 

That the aims of the agency may not be 
misunderstood, it is distinctiy stated that 
its work is in no sense that of reforming 
or reclaiming ; but that, on the moral side, 
it stands solely for the protection and de- 
fence of all such as hold honor and purity 
dear to themselves; and for the care of 
those who are too young to choose intelli- 
gently between virtue and vice. 

In order to carry on its work in a prac- 
tical way the Agency has established an 
office in Central Music Hall, where, 
through one or more of its members, or an 
agent, it will hear complaints every day 
from 8 to 11 A. M. 

The character of the complaints which 
will properly demand the attention of the 
Agency will be as follows: 

1. Any questionable proposals or acts 
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which are intended to compromise wom- 
en’s honor. 

2. Intrigues or plottings intended to 
entrap good girls into improper relations. 

3. False advertisements, offering situa- 
tions to young girls, where the end in view 
is not honorable employment. 

4. Any withholding of wages, or de- 
frauding of just dues. All such demands, 
if just, we will endeavor to assist in col- 
lecting. 

5. Wrongs, abuses, and unchaste propos- 
als to children, or attempts to entice them 
into wrong-doing. 

The Agency will hear and decide upon 
the merits of all such complaints, and if the 
cause is a just one, will give its best moral 
support in vigorously demanding redress, 
and if need be, will invoke the aid of the 
law to punish offenders or right a wrong. 

All complaints will be strictly confiden- 
tial, and great care and prudence will be 
exercised to investigate judiciously. 

The services of some of the best legal 
talent in the city have been pledged to 
carry on the work of the Agency in such 
cases as require prosecution. 

In order to render this work successful, 
its friends must bear in mind that even 
this righteous warfare will require the 
‘‘sinews of war.” It is desired that a per- 


manent fund of $10,000 may be secured. | 


All women are invited to become annual 
subscribers, paying $1 a year. One lady 
has already demonstrated her interest in 
the work by a donation of five hundred 
dollars. All gifts, large or small, will be 
gladly received. Money may be sent to 
Mrs. F. 5. Howe, Treasurer, or to any 
member of the Governing Board. Letters 
of complaint, or subscriptions to the fund, 
should be addressed to the Protective 
Agency for Women and Children, Room 1, 
Central Music Hall. 

This good work, started April 1, 1886, is 
greatly needed. It has enlisted strong 
feeling in its support, and is helping many 
who need a friend. 

CAROLINE M. Brown, Chairman. 
“oer - 


R. H, DANA’S ARGUMENT, 


| Continued. | 

Ilow was the burden of proof supported 
by the petitions? Out of a population of 
seventeen or eighteen hundred thousand, a 
petition with some ten thousand names was 
handed to the Legislature. 

Every one at all experienced in public 
affairs knows what little value can be 
placed upon public petitions, and not afew 
of us are aware of the urgency with which 
the petitions in favor of woman suffrage 
in particular have been presented to us, and 
how hard it has been in many instances to 
refuse to sign them. 

Now in making any fundamental change 
among any body of persons, as, for in- 
stance, in the organization of a corpora- 
tion, or in the Constitution of the United 
“tates or that of a State, it requires a two- 
thirds or three-quarters vote, or a vote of 
three-quarters of the States, as the case 
may be, to carry such a change; and in the 
case of introducing woman sulfrage, chang- 
ing so essentially our whole social com- 
pact, it does not seem as if the burden of 
proof could be sustained by offering to 
wait until they can obtain the assent of 
one hundred thousand women to the 
change, when there are in Massachusetts 
over a half million of women of voting 
age. Instead of obtaining two-thirds or 
three-quarters, they expect us to be satis- 
fied by their showing that one in five of 
those to be affected desires the change. 

One cannot pretend to solve absolutely 
so difficult a problem as the results that 
would follow from the introduction of 
woman suflrage, but I would like to make 
a few suggestions on some points which 
the arguments of the petitioners, either 
at the late hearing or at former hearings, 
do not seem to have touched in such a 
way as to sustain their burden of proof. 

Society itself is based upon the family, 
and the family has grown, or naturally 
proceeds, from the dependence of the wife 
and children upon the husband and father. 
The marriage relation itself comes from 
the need of protection. ‘lhe best writers 
upon general jurisprudence acknowledge 
this, and, asa part of the system, there has 
grown up a division of labor between men 
and women. The household duties natur- 
ally attract the women, while the men are 
more fitted for, and called upon, to do the 
harder work of maintaining and support- 
ing the family. Just as in watch-making, 
those who are most able to do the delicate 
and intricate work contine themselves to 
that department, and those with less deli- 
cate fingers who are able to do the harder 
work—the melting and beating the metals 
—confine themselves to that. So by a 
process of natural selection, depending 
largely upon motherhood, women have se- 
lected the household duties, the care and 
education of the children. Upon them de- 
pend the making the house bright and in- 
teresting, and having the boys as well as 
the girls grow up under the better and no- 
bler influences of the mother. ‘The trust 
is enormous; the mothers are responsible 
for a whole succeeding generation. 

The husband even who digs and shovels 
is better fitted to understand the needs of 
a public road in the town meeting than the 
wife or mother who stays at home; and so 
on in every stage of life on the average— 
exceptional cases being put aside—the man 
is better fitted to attend to the business af- 
fairs of public life than is the woman of 
the same grade, and after all, public af- 
fairs are business affairs extended to the 
body politic. 

There has often been discussion as to 
whether the differences between men and 
women were natural or educational. They 











are undoubtedly both. Children in the 
nursery, With the same parents, and under 
the same influences, very soon show a dif- 
ference of sex. Children brought up to- 
gether play tag. The girls scream, the 
boys are quiet. Again, the differences of 
education are not wholly arbitrary or con- 
ventional. They depend upon the natural 
differences, and upon the fact that women, 
as a class, have looked and will look for- 
ward to the domestic and household duties. 
Why is not this division of labor on the 
whole the wisest and best? 

One of the most fascinating ideas, and 
which captivates almost any one, is the 
suggestion that women will purify poli- 
tics. In this the petitioners have again 
the burden of proof to sustain, and we 
should suggest whether the higher and 
nobler qualities of woman, as a rule, fit 
her to appreciate the business relations of 
men in such a way as to enable her to un- 
derstand all the bearings of affairs, which 
knowledge is absolutely necessary in order 
to be perfectly honest in business rela- 
tions. 

Women in politics, history shows us, have 
not had an enviable reputation. Almost 
every king who had a notoriously bad 
reign has been influenced for evil by wom- 
en. ‘The bribery cases in England have 
developed a great deal of dishonesty among 
women otherwise high-minded. 

[To be Continued.) 
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MRS. SARAH HALLOCK. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Sarah Hallock, of Milton, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., another noble worker for hu- 
manity, has passed on to the higher life. 
Her funeral was held June 14th, in her own 
beautiful home upon the Heights overlook- 
ing the Hudson. 

In the seventy-sixth year of her age, she 
still maintained great youthfulness of spir- 
it, animation, and energy. 

The services were conducted by Rey. 
John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and Rev. 
Amanda Deyo, of the Universalist Chureh 
of Poughkeepsie. Friends filled the house 
to overflowing. Floral tributes from near 
and far bore fragrant testimony of the love 
and esteem in which she was held. One 
was from a friend in Washington, D. C. 
They tilled the rooms with their invisible 
fragrance, reminding us of the influence 
of our noble and beloved sister. 

“You may break, you may shatter, the vase, if 
you will, 
But the scent of the roses will linger there still.” 

The testimonies borne by Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick and Rev. Amanda Deyo could 
give but a faint idea of the unselfish toil 
our departed sister had given to make the 
world better. A.D. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
May, 1886, 


ASSOC IATION 


Mary Shannon. ..escccccccce-coscsecece $25.00 
Mary C. Shannon.........ssececceeess 15.00 
Mre. O. H. Newhallecscccccccccccscces 10.00 
West Newton Woman Suffrage League 5.00 
Susan C. Richardson.........eeeeceees 5.00 
Mrs. A. C. Kenmard..... ceececceceees 9.00 
BE, F. ORAM cc scccccvccccsccsccccces 5.00 
Cat, FT. We MINER sc cccccccee coves 3.00 
Mrs. H. O. Hawkins ........06.000s008 2.00 
W. F. Greenough.........seeeeeeeeees 2.00 
DPIGREBc cvccvtecccvccccccccvccsccecese 2.00 
Mra. ©. O, Bargentescccccccccceescvece 2.00 
A Friend, Watertown...... cssccceees 2.00 
DE: Pe He PUN ees eovccosececescecne 1.00 
Geo. T. Garrison .. 1.00 


























Bitiaks W. Weadecccccccceccccccccoecs 1.00 
Nathaniel T’. Allen.....0..cseccscecees 1.00 
Mrs. Asahel Wheeler ............s0005 1.00 
Mra. A. K. Tolman.....ccccccccsccccs 1.00 
Mrs. Well JORRSORs. occcccccccceccccce 1,00 
Whe Oe MMEO se sc cvcccccvceescccces 1.00 
Mrs. D. C. Holmes. 1.00 
Mrs. E. H. Webster 1.00 
Mra. E. G. Hedge 1.00 
Rev. Louise 8. Baker ........-seeeee0s 1.09 
Edward M. Wimston...........see.e5. 1,00 
Mra. Mina Moore. .cccccccccccccccccoce 1.00 
Julia A. Houghton 1.00 
Marcus Morton ........eeeceeeeeeseees 1.00 
Sarab K. Otis.... ° 1.00 
HleaROr Purdle ooce socccccccccccccecs 1.00 
Mary C. Tolman....ccccccssccsceccecs 1.00 
Mra. C. E. Capen ...ccccccccsceces sees §=1,00 
Mra. A. KB. TOUMABe..0e socsccccccccs 1.06 
Mra. E. W. Stanton......-sceceeccsees 1.00 
Mre. C. B. AlleB..cccccccccccccssevcce 1.00 
Mrs. A. H. Howard........scccescsees 1.00 
Bara Bl. Homer occcccccccccccccccccses 1,00 
Dr. EB. M. E. Sanborn... .ccccccccccces 1.00 
Kate Johnson. ..-.cccccccccceseesevees 1.00 
T. Dennie Thompson ......-+..s.eee0s 1,00 
A Frtend cevcccccccccsccvccccccceccccs 1.00 
Miss I. Cartes. cccsccccccccscccvccece 1.00 
Mrs. David Gray....c.cesccccccccccees 1,00 
W . Bee c ccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 1.00 
Mrs. M. E. Sammet 1.00 
Mary E. Allen..... es 1,00 
Henry B. Bennett......ccccccccsscseces 1.00 
Chat. DS ccccccvssccccceccccecsececes 1.00 
Bers. A. Gs FMB ccccsceessccsvescvcces 1.00 
Mrs. J. A. Blanchard........-.+ee000+ 1.00 
Mrs. M. M. Spinney .....+.sesseceeees 1.00 
Mrs. Fielder Israel.........ssseceesees 1.00 
8S. G. Morgan...... 1.00 
Mrs. E. B. Battles ... 1.00 
Elizabeth C. Crosby 1.00 
GED. BPs EMOTES cc ccacesccosevccceeses 2.50 
Bes We 6 CHEE o's Fendedeccdessccsiseses 50 
Dr. Sarah E. Sherman .........seceees 2.00 
Tee Bh. Gray... ccccccscccccccccccsccscece 1.00 
Julia E. Hilliard 1.00 
8. M. Hilliard.... 1.00 
A FYI s ccecccvccs 1.00 
Eliza H. Apthorp 1.00 


\ 3 
Coldections.....cccccccccccccccesssecs 2 





$162.05 
Cora Scotr Ponp. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





A Friend from New Jersey + $10.00 
Isabel Ireson.....c.cccssccccsecs ° 10.00 
E. A. Sparrell......s..+. Scocccccocce 1.00 
J. Sparrell...... Co ceerececcceccceccces 1.00 
BP. Ac BORGRBs ccccccccccccccccccoc-cce 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy Stone....cecseccccseees esse 1.00 
Sarah KR. Smith........seeeceeccsseces 1,00 
Mrs. J. G. Smith ........+0. Ccccccccce 1.00 
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THE jubilee of QueenVictoria’s reign be- 
ing near, Messrs. Cassell & Co. have begun 
to issue a new serial in monthly parts, en- 
titled the “Life and Times of Queen Vic- 
toria.” It will be profusely illustrated, 
and is expected to form an interesting and 








trustworthy history of the era. 


At the annual exhibition of the students’ work 
at the Cowles Art School, Dartmouth Street, the 
following awards were mae in the different de- 
partments for the greatest improvement during 
the year: Inthe life classes scholarships were 
given to Miss Gertrude Jenkins, Miss Esther M. 
Baldwin; the first prize of honor to Mrs. N. D. 
Boyle, the second to Miss M. G. Murdock; in 
head and antique classes, a scholorship to Miss 
Eleanor R. Richards, honorable mention to Miss 
Helen C. Coit and Miss Jennie M. Blackwell; in 
still-life and flowers, scholarships to Miss Helen 
M. Murdock and Miss L. Frances Babcock; and 
in still-life and water-colors to Miss Grace E. 
French; in gentleman's evening to Mr. F. King- 
ham. The committee states that the character 
of the work is greatly in advance of that hereto- 
fore done in the school. In tbe life-class, some 
figure and head-work by Miss M. Benedict, who 
stood at the head of her class in painting, is 
worthy of special notice, also some figure-work 
by Mrs. Boyle. The next term of the school will 
open on October 1, under the present efticient 
board of instructors. 


Wuere to Go! Pine Cliff Cottage, where 
summer buard can be obtained at very reason- 
able rates, is a very deightful retreat. Sur- 
rounded by breezy pine-groves and the sweet 
fields, and situated on an eminence overlooking 
the valley and village, it becomes an attractive 
seclusion for rest and recuperation. And it is 
not so far from the city but that gentlemen can 
accompany their families and sti: attend daily to 
city business. Plenty of vegetables, milk, ber- 
ries, etc.; and such well-water! The house is 
commodious, comfortable and cool. For children 
no happier or more invigorating place can be 
found. Note advertisement. We advise cor- 
respondence. Ss. Vv. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have received 
the songs, “Go Away,” by W. J. D. Leavitt; “A 
Morning Song,” words by Dr. Frederic Peterson, 
music by Mine. Hilma Berg; “Come to the Land 
of Peace,” a sacred song for soprano, by J. 
Nund; “Ave Verum Corpus” (In Thy Atoning 
Grief), a quartette, by W. A. Mozart. For the 
piano; **The Fan Waltz,” by Angelo A. Asher; 
“The Wedding March,” inscribed to President 
Cleveland by Aug. R. Grote; “Pastime,” polka 
mazurka, by Francesco D’Orso. Also a gavotte, 
“Flow’ret Forget-Me-Not,” arranged for the 
banjo by W. A. Cole, and “Sweet Spirit, Hear 
my Prayer,” a guitar solo arranged by H. 
Marcell. 


100 Doses One DoLuar is inseperably con- 
nected with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and is true of 
no other medicine. It is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy, while thou- 
sands testify to its superior blood. purifying and 
strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and will last a 
month, while others will average to last not 
over a week. Hence, for economy, buy only 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Tue latest tea-table luxury for hotgveather— 
Iced tea served in tumblers without milk (a la 
Russe), with Lactart in place of lemon, delicious 
and exhilarating. Try it. Druggists and grocers. 


Miss Fisk, at 31 Temple Place has on hand 
some very elegant gloves for Class Day. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Board,—Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, 
Mass. ‘This charming and attractive place will ac- 
commodate twelve summer boarders. It is high, sur- 
rounded by pines, cool and shady. Boating and fish- 
ing on Charles River. Address E. L. W. WASAHOVE. 


Battonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to band made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 
Washington Street, Room 4. 


SAMPLE CAKE 
Cobb's Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. IL. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass, 
sé ” 
THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 

SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ul.) tells how students with small 


means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for onc-—PREE 
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“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 81. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

‘ SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t. 





MILK 
ACID / 


Lactart 
* Aids digestion 
4 Cures Dyspepsia 
=. Tones the system 





cents per boitle 





| Celebrate the Glorious 


BOYS AND GIRLS !ciy%e tie 


by buying one of the UNITED STATES FIRE- 
WORKS CO.'S 81 or 82 Assortments. They 
wi'l please you. Assortments from 5c. to 3100, Sent 
to any part of the country on receipt of price. 


18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 
Harpy. $1.25. 
“A striking novel, written with great power and 
charm.” 
OLD SALEM. By Eveanon?Purnam. #1. 
“A small but delightful book about a curious old 
town.” 


RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 





By A. 8 


Dr. Hommes’ GUARDIAN ANGEL. Miss 
PHELPS’ BURGLARS IN PARADISE, Mrs. 


WuitNey’s LESLIE GOLDTHWAIT. Scup- 
DER's STORIES AND ROMANCES. Mrs. 
LovenrapD’s THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. 
50 cents each. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











me BEST THING KNOWN rox 
WASHING“-BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 


INGLY, anc gives universal satisfact 

No family, rich or poor shonld be withont it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name ef 

JAM"S PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 





GILT-EDGE 
'DRESSING 


~ pust NEVER HEF 
T CRACKS SH0Ks 


BE‘ 





: —'TRY IT - 
| xv BEST "Sat CHEAPEST 


ONCE TRIED! ALWAYS] USED, 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY, 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington &t 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . . . 469 Washington 8. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place, 
Lb. 8. Rowe & Co., 637 Washington 8st, 
M. H. Graham & Co,, 701 Washington &t, 
Guy Lamkin &Uo.,. . . . . 28 Tremont Row 


And first-class dealers generally. 
ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED tn ail LARGE CITIES 


WHY 90 MOTHERS 


t corsets on 
growing Children ¢ Don’t do it, but 







Fay, oa Send for Circulars 





aeellen 
FERRIS BROS., Manuf’rs 
81 White St., New York. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
Free. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal Norma! 
School, Providence, R. I. 

“Hiram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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